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The  Assassination  of 
Abraham  Lincoln 


Oldroyd  Collection  in  the 
Ford's  Theatre  Museum 


Excerpts  from  newspapers  and  other 

sources 


From  the  files  of  the 
Lincoln  Financial  Foundation  Collection 
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THE  LINCOLN  MUSEUM 
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Why  It  Should  Have  Needed 

Financial  Aid  from 

Congress.      a<»^ 
.         ^' 

Work  Done  by  tk«  ^lemorial  is* 

fi«et8tioB-cff  the  Distriot^cf  "" 

Oolambia. 


[Spoc'ittl  Wubhinprton  Letter.^ 
The  people  of  the  republic  live  in 
the  present  and  care  very  little  for  the 
.  incidental  details  of  American  history, 
or  for  the  current  events  which  will  be 
of  important  historical  value  to  future 
g-enerations.  We  do  not  preserve  our 
landmarks,  as  the  peoples  of  the  old 
world  are  accustomed  to  do. 

For  example.  Old  Ford's  theater,  in 
the  jud|,'ment  of    many,  should  have 
been  preserved  just  as  it  was  on  the 
occasion  of  the  assassination  of  Pres- 
ident  Lincoln.     It   should   neve*-  have 
!    'been    used    as    a   government   office. 
I    Then,  just  opposite  the  old  theater,  is 
I    the  little  brick   house   in   which  Pres- 
»-  ident    Lincoln    died.     Oonpress  oug'ht 
I   longr  years  apo  to  have  purchased  and 
maintained  that  property.    It  was  sug- 
gested   again    and    apain     in     public 
prints,  and  occasionally  in  the  house 
of  representatives,  but  nothing  came 
of  it. 

The    house    is    now    leased    by    the 
^lemorial  Association  of  the   District 
of  Columbia.     This  Memorial   associa- 
tion is  composed  of  some  of  the  leading 
citizens  of   the  country,  presided   over 
by  Chief  Justice  Fuller,  of  the   United 
States  supreme  court,  and    is  actuated 
by  purely  public  .spirited  motives.     Al- 
though  its    members    have   met  with 
comparatively    little     encouragement 
from    congress  so   far,   they   have,   at 
their  own  expense,   leased   this  prop- 
erty for  one  year,  in  the   hope   that  by 
the  expiration  of  that  time  the  nation- 
al legislature  will  see  the  wisdom  and 
V  appropriateness    of      purchasing     the 
I  property  outright  for  a  national   mu- 
;  scum  of  relics  of  the  martyr  president. 
Upon    all    great     occasions      which 
i  bring  throngs  of  people  to  the  nation- 
•  al   capital   the    thousands  or  tens    of 
thou.sands   of    vi.sitors    seek    the    spot 
where   Lincoln   died.     The  house    has 
been  maintained  as  a  private  residence 
BO  thiit  the   interior  could  not  be  seen 
without  annoyance    to   the   family  re- 
eidingthcrjv    Finally   the   owner  was 
called   upon   so   many  times  by  sight- 
seers that  he  concluded  to  charge  an  ad- 
mission fee  to  tho.se  who  wanted  to  see 
the  bedroom   which  became  so  sudden- 
ly and  so  sa<lly  historic.  The  Memorial 
ass<M:iaxion  \i?ants  the  honse  to  be  open 
to  the  public  free. 

The  large  collection  of  Lincoln  relics 
which  aru  now  on  exhibition  in  this 
building  belongs  to  Capt.  O.  II.  Olroyd, 
who  commcnce<l  collecting  these  arti- 
cles as  far  back  as  1800.  They  were 
preservec)  until  recently  in  the  house 
at  Springfield,  111.,  where  Lincoln  re- 
sided when  he  was  elected  president. 
The  houHc  was  given  U>  the  sUte  by 
Robert  T.  Lincoln,  and  until  recently 
CaoL  Olrpjd  was  custoiliao.  •  _,X 


whicu'lhe  ■as60eui»..u.;  na^  hope" 
eating,  together  with  ma-       -rT  ■ 

icB  owned  in  this  C    ^  -^r^„°         ,  ""^V  . 
the  CO'-  .-•'Y  and   throughout  j 

nrulff^Jl^nJ  the   association   has  on  ^ 
PrjUyitlbn    a   tliousand   Lincoln  biog-  I 
Papri'it*,    and       nearly     six     hundred  | 
meai8rial     sermons.       The      principal 
newspapers  are  on  file,  giving  acoouata 
of    the    tragedy.      And    In    the    sama 
room  there   are  pajjcrs  ojntalning  the 
political  caricatures  of  the  war  times; 
many  of  them  picturing  the  president 
in  humorous  or  grotesque    attitudes. 
Iq.this  lite^r,v   uullectiou    ther«^  are 
funeral  odes  innumerable. 

Senator  Cullom  and  Vice  Tresident 
Stevenson,  both  from  Illinois,  are  anx- 
ious to  secure  an  appropriation  for  the 
ptirchaije  of  the  property  and  the  main* 
tenancc  of  a  Lincoln  museum.  Sena- 
tor l*alnjer,  of  Illinois,  carried  through 
the  war  a  major  general's  commission 
which  was  given  him  by  President  Lin- 
coln, lie  also  toolc  great  interest  in 
this  matter  from  the  inception  of  the 
idea.  TJie  Illinois  members  of  the 
Wuse  of  representatives  are  in  earnest 
about  it,  and  their  eft'ortsare  seconded 
by  encouragement  from  the  represen- 
tatives from  other  states.  Many  south- 
ern men  come  forward  'and  say  that 
Lincoln  belongs  to  the  entire  country, 
and  his  memory  is  a  common  heritage. 

IJishop  Keane,  of  the  National  Catho- 
lic nniversity,  says:  "The  longer  1  live, 
and  the  more  I  love  America,  the  more 
I  thank  (Jod  for  the  example  of  Lin- 
coln. He  was  a  man  whom  God  made 
lor  humanity." 

That  voices  the  sentiment  every- 
where freely  expressed  in  this  com- 
Mmnity;  and  it  will  awaken  responsive 
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VOI.U'8  UKB  MASK  OF  LINCOLN. 


echoes  from  ocean  to  ocean.  I'residont 
Cleveland  approves  the  project.  In- 
deed there  seems  to  be  no  active  oppo- 
sition from  a>iy  source.  Chief  Justice 
Fuller,  of  the  suprepie  court,  has  al- 
ways been  an  ardent  admirer  of  Lin- 
coln, and  he  is  very  much  in  earnest 
about  the  purchase  of  the  property  on 
Tenth  street.  Talking  with  a  friend 
on  the  subject  recently,  in  a  street  car. 
Justice  Fuller  said:  "I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  appropriation  will  l)e  made  in 
the  sundry  civil  bill.  That  is  the  in- 
tention of  the  committee  on  appropria- 
tions; and  I  am  confident  that  congress 
will  ratify  their  report.  It  Is  too  bad 
that  something  was  not  done  long  ago 
to  preserve  both  the  hou.se  and  tl»e  old 
theater." 


J 
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The  Memorial  association  reg'ards 
the  Olroj'cl  collection  of  about  three 
thousand  I  pieces  as  a  gocA  nucleus  of  a 
museum  of  the  life  of  Lincoln.  They 
expect  to  .receive  valuable  relics  from 
time  to  time  from  every  part  of  the 
union.  In.theOlroyd  collection  there 
are  pictures  of  all  grades,  from  crude 
newspjiper  cuts  and  campaign  badpes 
to  a  hargn.  dil^Kyrtrait  painted  by  Holies 
in  18.'38,  aud.tlie  Lincoln  life  mask  and 
bust  hy  Volk,  probably  the  best  in  ex- 
istence. There  are  many  quaint  pieces 
of  furniture  hallowed  by  association 
with  Lincoln.  Chief  among  these  arc 
an  oT<l  joaahogaiiy  iralr-eroth"^ sofa  and 


THB  HOC£K(WBKB£  UMCOI^.  DIED. 

rocking-chair,  -with  whicli  he  &-8t  be- 

,  gan  housekeeping  in  Springfield.   Then 

there  is  the  CaBCii4y  cradle  made  of  solid 

»cherry  and  ailm«i6t  big  -enough  for  a 

d>ed,  and  the  eooltrstove,  several  dining- 

[  room  chairs,  aztd:a«tone  fcom  the  crypt 

in  which  he  was  bmried.    Hanging  <»ver 

the  door  between  -tke  front  parlors^  a 

Augh  and  worn  old   rail,  w  hich  is.cti^ 

tified  to  be  one  of  rtiie  orig^inal  300,000 

made    by  the    nausQiilar    president  in 

183u,  by  which  he  *Rtm  His  sabriquet  ctf 

•'the   rail-splitter,"  a  tiobriqujit  which, 

as  a  campaign  cry,  Adiled  mi^ch  to  his 

popularity. 

Frqra  the  cellar  of  the  Smitihsoniao 
institttion  the  Memorial  association 
.  secured  the  chair  in  which  Lincoln  sat 
when  ^oth  fired  the  fatal  shot.  It  is  a 
znalioffSLuy  rocker,  upholstered  is  red 
damask,  wliich  even  in  this  day  sbows 
in  dark  s>ta ins  where  the  blood  of  the 
murdered  presidefat  flowed.  Accpm-- 
panying  tbi.s  i.s  the  hat  whieh  Lincoln 
wore  on  the  fatal  night,  »  tall,  old' 
fashioned  bt-aver  with  a  black  band, 
6uch  as  he  is  always  pictured  as  wear- 
ing. The  record  states  tiiat  tlu;9c  rol^ 
ich  were  deposited  with  the  institution 
the  day  after  the'  as.',a&sinatii>n,  prob- 
ably' by  the  military  or  some  of  tlie 
theater  att;iel»es.  Tlicy  have  been 
placed  on    tlic  spot   where    stood    tho 

X>tiU  ui  whicb  lUc  pcvv^l.s'jit  itiicd.  aud 


The  Lincoln  museum  is  only  one 
block  from  I'ennsj'lvania  avenue,  that 
thronged  and  busy  thoroughfare  of 
the  national  capital.  It  is  midway 
between  the  treasury  and  interior  de- 
partments. The  street  is  a  quiet  one, 
for  there  is  no  business  transacted 
there,  and  the  residences  are  few. 
Above  the  front  door  there  is  a  marble 
slab  with  an  inscription  concerning 
Lincoln's  death.  The  building  is  ac- 
cessible from  any  part  of  the  city,  be- 
cause all  of  the  street-car  lines  cross 
Tenth  street,  to  the  north  or  south  of 
the  locality.  The  serai-spiral  iron 
staircase  which  leads  from  the  pave- 
ment to  the  front  door  bears  to  the 
portals  daily  some  American  pilgrims 
to  this  Meccoror  the  ruijubllc.- Stand- 
ing in  tint  door  they  may  look 
arcross  the  narrow  street  upon  the 
old  theater,  and  over  the  course 
traversed  by  those  who  bore  the 
body  of  the  stricken  chief  magis- 
trate. Through  the  narrow  hallway 
to  the  historic  back  room  the  visitors 
first  are  shown.  .  After  viewing,  with 
uncovered  head,  the  hallowed  spot,  the 
visitors  go  from  roona  to  room,  looking 
at  the  collected  relics,  and  some  of 
them  write  notes  in  tkeir  diaries  to  re- 
mind them  of  things  thej'  have  seen '. 
there. 

The  work  of  the  Memorial  association  ' 
has  but  just  begun.  It  wjU  gradually 
gather  into  the  fold  of  its  protection 
many  of  the  neglected  historic  houses 
of  Washington.  The  houses  where  our 
famous  men  resided  when  they  were 
on  the  road  to  fame  must  be  cared  for. 
The  temporary  homo^of  lUaine,  Thur- 
man,  Garfield,  Hayes,  Grant,  Randall, 
Carlisle,  ,and  all  of  the  great  men  of 
the  past,  will  be  either  leased  or 
bought,  from  time  to  time,  so  that  the 
generations  to  follow  us  here  may  feel 
that  their  country  is  not  onl^'  making 
history,  but  preserving  ocular  evi- 
deuoes  of  fads  concerning  our  great 
.men. and  great  events. 

Smitu  D.  Fry. 


Stood  the  Teat. 

Allcock's  Porus  Plasters  are  unap- 
proachable in  curative  properties, 
rapidity  and  safety  of  action,  and  are 
the  only  reliable  plasters  ever  pro- 
duced. They  have  successfully  stood 
the  test  of  over  thirty  years'  use  by 
the  publie;  their  ivirtues  have  never 
been  equalled  by  imitators  who  b^ve 
kought  to  tfade  upoH  the  reputation  of 
Ailcock's  by  making  plasters  with  holes 
in  them,  and  claiming  them  to  be  '  juGt 
as  good  aa  Allcock's,'*  and  thoy  stanci 
today  endorsed  by  not  osly  the  highest 
medical  authorities,  but  by  millions  of. 
grateful  patients  who  have  proved 
their  effi^iacy  as  %  household  remedy. 

Beware  of  imilAtions  Ask  for  All- 
cock's, and  do  not  be  persuaded  to  ac- 
^ipl  asubbtitufe. 

Brandretb's  Pilli  will  purify  the 
blood. 

r-*^ 

Only  one  more  week  of  portrait  types ' 
No    1  and  then  it    will    cost    you    15c. 
Vou  will  want  it,  SO    you    bud    better 
oommeoce  dow. 
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MANY   RELICS  OF  LINCOLN. 
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THE     COLLECTION     AT     WASHINGTON 
HA§    GROWN    TO    WORTHY    SIZE. 


It  Ii  Maii>taiiici<i  and  .sliitnii    In    tlir    IIoukc 

lu     Wliit-h    tlie     I'reKUlent     Uircl    Hn<( 

Vthich  Ji  Now  tlie  I'ropcrly  <>( 

.     .  the  (joverniiirnt.  \ 


Tt»e  ninely-thlrd  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of    Lincoln,    celebialfMl    on    llie    twilftii    01 


monlh.    mukoti    obiJfcially    Inlcrisllng 
Capllal   that 


(     this 

\     the    museum   at   tlie    National    Cai 

Is   Uf  Uicatcd    to   his    niemoi  v .    The   home    o£ 
tills  colloctlou   of  over  ;!,OuO  artlclos'  idontl- 
fled   with   Presidfiit   Lincdlii    is   ostal)lishod 
i      Ir    tile  house  in   which   he  ilinl.   TIUh   Imuse 
i      stands   oh   Tenth    street,    ii    liltlc    below    F, 
S     spd  directly  oppoi^lti'   the   old    Fords   thea- 
i      tcr,  ■  where    the    assassination    look    place, 
t     It   Is  a   pltiln  three-story   house,    with   base- 
nnent,  and  appears  exactly  as  it  did  on  the 
T^ight   of  .the   <vont   that    lias   made    il    his- 
toric.  A   small    tablet   set   liisli   In   liie   wall 
«i'>d    a    large    sign    board    fastened '  to    the! 

railing  of  the  winding  stone  outer  stairwi-.y  j 
toll  the  passersb.v  of  the  purpose;  to  whiclrj 
the  building  is  dedicated.  The  house  be-' 
'li'iigs  to  the  government,  having  boert  pur-' 
chased    to    insure    Us    unchanged    preservavl 

tVon.  .        „ »• 

l  '  This    collection,     however,     is  '  the    ifpHS--' 
f  uieil  possession   of  one  patriotic   man,   audi 
.J  ^l.s   growth   has   been   iniifjue.   The   (iwiief  Is' 
Osljorn    H.    Oldroyd,    w  ho:*o   admiration  ./or 
J  Lincoln   inspired  him   to  (omnunce   the  col- 
'  lection    of    everyihins    coiineci.d     with    his 
•  id(d   that,   as  a   mere  lad.   he  lOiihl  iirocure, 
•.uiid    was    begun    in    ISUO,    witli    Llie    pii'Serva-' 
r,  ilun    of    every    available    i-arlooii    and    carl-i 
'caiuro  that  app^ired  in  llu-  journals  of--thej 
'  limi:  of   l^incoln  s  campaign   for   the   Fresl-^ 
«ieiKy.  .-'  .     ■-     V 

.\l'ier"  "Liiuoin   became  PicBiu'elit   Ciur 'CvSii^: 
oils    collection    ol    souvenirs    went    steadily 
«)h    from    year    to    year,    until    its    owner.    In 
;  JoSo.  loiiiid  liiniself  able  to  base  the  Spnng- 
j  jJ'leld    home    ot    Lincoln,    lesiori     it  .from    a 
,  Bomewhat    dilap.uiated    condition    to    repair 
and    order,    and    place    his    treasures    there.! 
For  five   years   he   lived   then',    assWuously 
.^uglTtenting   the  oollectlon   liy   every    meaiisj 
In  nis  power.  At  the  end  ot  lliat  lime.  Uol>-j 
crt   T.   Lincoln,    the  owner  of   ilie  proiieriy,'.] 
Ijttrned    the    liouse    over    to    the      state      of  . 
Illinois,   a4>d   the.  state   ie^isiulure   assumed; 
jcliarge    of    it,    appoint Ihk    lor    its    manag-e- 
ir.ent  a  board  of  trustees.  Tliis  board  elecL- 
iicd    tho   enthusiastic    collector   custodian    of 
3 the   museum,    which   wa.s  then  enlarged   by< 
<  ijurchases  us  well  as  gifts  of  relics.  A  siib-^ 
jitQuent  Change  of  governors  resulteil  in  the, 
removal    of    ^Ir.      Oldroyd,      who    proniptiy, 
^lacked  lip  his  collection  and  removed  it  to, 
'Btorage.  1 

I  Soon  after  this  the  Memorial  Hrtsoclatioii' 
»;.  Washington  Invited  htm  to  take  the  col- 
lection there  and  place  fl  in  the  house  In 
■which  Lincoln  had  died.  This  he  did,  and  tt 
)lias  grown  steadily  in  extent  and  value 
•with  the  passing  years.  The>  houwe  was 
purchased  by  the  govtrnment  for'  $80,000. 
In  1!>97.  II  is  now  hoped  that  Congress  will 
jirovide  a  suitable  salary  tor  this  loyal 
t)on  of  the  Union,  which  will  allow  him  to 
Sive  ilia  whole  tune  and  attentiou  to  the 
earn  of  th(!  collection.  I1I  this  c«ise  he  will 
Ijpqueath  the  museum  to  the  govenimenl 
on   Ills  death. 

As  one  enters  the  doorway  of  the  Lin- 
coln ninseum  he  is  ushered  into  a  long  hall- 
i»'ay,  with  every  Incli  of  its  space  covered 
wiih  pictures  of  Lincoln  before  and  after 
election,  alone,  and  in  the  midst  of  his 
;  family-  These  number  nearly  ;«)0.  Some 
»re    th«    only    pictures    of    their    Hke    now 

IexlHtlng,  others  are  familiar  as  well  kiiov:i 
renroductiohs.  I^ie  majority  are  good, 
fllhers  ordinary,  and  some  so- crude- us  ti> 
I  bf!  ludicrous.  One  of  the  niosi  Inteceetlnif 
I  «>f  these  plcturt-s  l.s  an  e\ce(leiit  peiiell 
tiketch  of  Lincoln  as  a  \ouiig  man.  Its 
.'origin  t»  unknown,  yet  by  friends  and  eoii- 
'tomporuries.of  the  original  it  is  said  to  b« 
'a   flnu  likeness. 

'     Leaving  the  hall  one  enlers  the  first  room 

Ion    tlie    left,    the    front   room   of    the   house. 

I-ierc   on    the    walln   and    in   <  ,tsea   an'   more 

pictures,    mainly    pbotogiaplis.    and    e.stend 

to   relatlvvH   and    peonle    and    places    closely 

caaiicvmd  witb  ikM  me  itud  K*fi^  sX  L.fii-- 


coin.  These  arc  carefully  Ki"*Ji'pi;<l  iii  n'la- 
'tion  to  their  especial  connection  wllli  lli<-ir 
Bubjoct  and  with  each  othfi"-  Bosltlc  pii- 
lures  of  relatives,  whictr -Include  one'  of  i 
'hla  •tepmother,  anU  his  mother'a  brother. 
-Denflfs  Hunks,  are  the  Old  homta  and 
scents  iimtd  which  they  belong.  Portraits 
of  Lincoln's  law  partners  are  h-.rc  and 
filater  pictures  of  himself  and  his  cabinet. 
Photographs  of  his  wIlV  are  arrayt-d  by 
'tbemsclves,  and  with  them  a  lock  of  that 
jlady's  hair.  Here,  too,  hant^s  an  oil  paint- 
(Intf  made  as  early  as  1S42,  and  aiuilhcr 
dated  IH.18.  and  there  are  two  fine  stat- 
uettes ot  Lincoln  and  Doui^lass,  made  by 
T^conard  Volk  of  Chicago.  On  a  hiMid- 
Home  bronze  easel  stands  an  artisticall.v 
executed  tribute  of  sympathy  and  coudo- 
■If.yice.  sent  by  th^  Argentine  Republic,  on 
the    death    of    Lincoln.        ' 

In  this  room,  in  a  case  above  the  mantel, 
la  the  American  ''lag  that  draped  the 
President's  box  on-the  night  of  bis  as.sa.s- 
hinatton.  It  shows  plainly'  tbu  rent  maib- 
bv  the  assassin's  Hpur,  wJliich;  caused  bis 
fall  >and  the  breaking  of  his  Iok'  as  he 
leaped  from  box  to  stage.  'The  spiir,  too, 
finds   space   here. 

A  (j\ia1nt  campaign  flag  thai 'was  cujri<^(l 
In  political  procosfcio\i  at  Siiringftekl  in 
3SS0 , contains  a  crude  portrait  of  Lincoln 
within  a  circle  of  .stars.  In  a  ca.^c  is  Ihe 
Lincoln  family  lilble.  from  wlUch  bis 
mother  read-  to  Abraham  as  a  buy,  and 
btaring  his  name  scratched  upon  it  in  a 
childish  hand.  Beside  it  are  some  of  the 
>jooks  from  Lincoln's  own  first  library. 
Those  inclu<le  a  volume  of  the  '  Laws  of 
the  State  of  Illinois."  dated  ISll;  ••Prinri- 
1)lea  of  the  l.,aws  of  Jurisprudence."  .ISjH 
r..n  the  flv-leaf  of  thi.s  viilume  Is  inscribed 
In  Lincoln's  handwriting.  "Presented  by 
.^b^aham  I.,lneoln  to  bis  law  partner.  A\'il- 
liam  H.  Herndon")':  "Life  of  Blackh'awk" 
and  a  volume  ot  "Revised  Statutes  of  11- 
Jinols,"  for  1845.  .\.  first  edition  of  '-Par- 
ton"  'W'eem's  wonderful  "Life  of  Wa.sh- 
Jngton."  with  a  most  Interesting  history  at- 
tached, is  on  bis  book  shelf.  TI13  book-^ 
land  who  can  tell  what  influence  It  had 
.•on  Lincoln's  future  career?— was  lent  him 
.'hy  a  neighbor,  and  he  stuck  it  for  safe 
keeping  hetween  the  logs  of  his  father's 
ifcabln.  Here,  one  night  Ihe  rain  penet 
'trated  and  injured  it.  'I'hc  youii.a;  man 
•took  it  to  his  neighbor  tbo  next  iliorniiig 
and  explained  Its  pligbr.  and  the  latter 
■'Bllowed  him  to  redeem  the  damage  by 
'tv'orklng  for  him   for  two  days. 

in  a  glHSS-ccvered  box  on  lluv-  >liell  is  11 
Wt.pv  of  the  ".liets  and  rfFolnlions  liassed 
by  "the  first  session  ..f  the  Thirtielli  Pon- 
'gre.-is  of  the  ■  I'nitcd  Stales."  dated  ISIS. 
|iO«ntalnlng  Abraham  Lincoln's  name  «n  the 

TuTlside.  and  his  autograph  is  rciioled  nO 
le!«s  th.m  six  times  within.  H.-ncc  the  roa- 
si^n  'f  its  special  earc.  Here.  loo.  aie 
\aliinbli!  aut'igraoli  letti  is  ilatiiig  tieui  tile 
time  of  Line^ii's  .service-as  captain  in  tlie 
Black  Hawk  war  10  near  the  'ime  .>(  hi'; 
diath.  the  most  liUerestlnR  in  the  eyes  of 
il>.  po.-isessor  being  that  ordering  tlie  rc- 
i.!o\al  of  Cer.eral  McClellan  frojn  the  head 
01    the    t'nioii    army.  ,  , 

.rixe.l   across  the  top  of   th<>  do<^r\^••ly   be- 
Uvem   this  room  and   that  immediat.ly   be- 


was   borne,    draped    in    black. 
I  l.iincoln*s  funeral  cortege.     Its  authentidtv 
'has    been  .'unnueatiortably'.    proven    and  JU 
bears   ftill   indorsement   of   its   genuineness. 
Reside    if:  is   a  ""wide-awake"     torch,     dec- 
small 


'  0:1  ion   10 


I'lVo 'fioiTse^'Wa f'  was^made  by  the 
gcivernnient.to  conlinue  the  larger  articles  in 
the    collection.    1  Icie  stands  the  tiuaint    little 
Oe.ik  that  was  useil  bj-   l.incoin  111  bis  iiome 
.   .    ,    „,..  ,,.,,,  .,     .        ,        „,.^     iir.til    he    was    ilicted    President,    and    it    Is 

oiated  w  111  a  sma  1  flag,  tliat  i'\as  alsb  ^,^,.g  j,,.^,,  prol,al)le  tliat  the  Inauijural  ad- 
carried  In  campaign  processions  l>y  ii\^^,^^s  ^^^^^  ^,^,J,n^■a  npou  iUo  modr^l  ^IMre  -il 
Sin-lngfield    neighbor    in    IStul  ),t^   surface,    ami    ii    is   as    probable    that    he 

On  one  side  the  walls  of  the  second  )'^'om  ^  ^^jis   seated   while   be   v,  role   these    vif.->ious 
are    covered    with    the    campaign    cartiKinsj"  ^-p.-jg   upon    the    plain    wooden   office     hair 

'  v/hich     stands     now,     as     It     stood     in     the 


and    ca 
of    this 


icatures    that    formed    the    nucleus  ;<',,iinofK.M    i,,,,,,,. 
collection.      The    oppo.site     wall    of  I  -'"  "^=''""     """'"' 


jirlnts  connected  with  the  assassination 
and  bv  lliem  are  some  gruesome  relics  con- 
ne<:tcd  with  the  passage  from  this  world 
"■il'  kh^  Ci>l'.apiratjaibi.'  Cases  conlaiiiing  life 
'att<K<'k'afhTiia^s"Df  Lincoln  are  liere.  wit'h 
cajjts  of  his  hand,  all- t)y  Volk.  and  there 
ale  numerous  medallions  with  |Jorlr,iil3  iir 
relief,  some  v/ell  known,  some-  rare,  anil 
otlieis  the  only  specimens  of  tlMV^KiUd  ifi 
existence..  There  is  also  a  ease  t>T'  frae- 
tlornal  ■  currency,  and  stamps  containin| 
portrait*;  of  Pieaiilent  .Lincoliti  •  A  ■  iiniquj:' 
)»lice  of  the  furniture' of  this  '.-ipartmeut  ^M  jjr 
a  stand  made  from  oite  of  the  beam.s  of 
the  house  in  yrh\ch:  I<ihc61n  lioal-t'lert  in 
IS  "4.     Lines  wei'e  tvHtten  for  it'.b.v  JcUm  C». 


beside  the  deslt.  Near 
ot  inis  couecuou.  j  nc-  oi,i.u-,.Le  »vu..  ^'  L  these 'is  I  lie  weather-stained  old  settee  that 
.^'}l'*.''°°™..L^f?.^;r''':!*,.\l'''^lVL'''°.^!^.?.'^.".P^Xi'Jl'Svas    for   long    familiar    to    neighbors   of   the 

rSprlngfleld     home,     fin-     Ihercon     ihc    great 
I  man    was   wont    to   ri-st    of  a    summer  even- 
)iiig.  greeting  from  li    Ids   friends  among   ihe 
passcrsby.      Two    large    liair-cloth    sofas    of  | 
familiar    pattern    are    from    the    SpringfleUI  ■ 
home,   as   is   a    large   walnut   and    hair-elolh 
rocking   chair,    whicli    wa.s   one   of   Mi'.    lyiii- ' 
coin's  favorile  seals.     Sex^ral  plain  wooden  f 
chairs  of  homely   lypc.   Willi    flower-painled 
backs,   used  in  the  Springtielvl  dining  room,' 
are  here,  as  is  a   fanciful   -wliatnot."   made 
from    a    family    bedstead    of    walnut,    which 
Lineoln      presented      10     a     friend.        .A 
i'0(/my    cradli-    of    artistic    pattern    iliat    was 
iiseil     for     the     younger      Lincidn     children 
touches     a     tender     spot     in     the     beholders 


Whlttier,    and:  theae."'aree.Jigru veil,  upon    $i|„  ,.,,.,    ';,,ni 
gray  marble     '   '    "' ' '^~  *    ■    "  *'■" 


f  the 


lab  that  fqrma.  the  toi 
stand.     They   are:  '       '     '  -  | 

l,pt   mind   tic  free!    Tli»  mighty  word 

He   spalie   was   not    his   ov-n. 
The  sylrit  of  tilt  Highest  stirred  - 

■    His  -int/rtal   lips  alone'.  | 

From   this  room  one  re-enters' the  hall   tof 
reach    the    historic    chamber    In    wlileh 
Presidejit   breathftf)   his   last.      It    is   a    Ion 
narrow    apartment,  !  righted  .  bv    three    win- 
dows opening -upon   the  yard  of  the  house. 
Tliis  chamber  has  been   left  practically  un- 
changed;   even    the   8trii)ed.    flowered   paper 
upon  the  wall,  which  l.s  seen  in  allpiclures 
of    Ihi!    deathbed,    has    been    carefully    tire- 
Herved  as  It  then  w«§.     Here  the  fuslQdian 
lias   arranged  all   his  mementoes  connected 
with    that  event.    Numerous  prints  picturing 
it    hang  on  the  wall,  and  In  casi-s  are  \ari- 
ous  articles  used  during  the  time  tlie  Pres- 


lillle  stand  willi  t  lu-  familiar 
twisted  legs  was  also  of  the  Sprlngflelci 
I urp.lt ure.  A  lar^ie,  kitchen  stove  of  coud 
modern  dimensions  is  iloubiless  iliai  on 
which  .Mrs.  I.ineolii  lookcU  that  famous 
crtf.meil  ehU-keii.  whieli  tile  i'resldeni  later 
cra\-ed  ri'om  her  li.mds  when  [lai  tl-tdailj- 
.wiary  of  the  oltieial  eeremoiu  of  the 
l-'ici  White    house. 

Two  of  the  fin. St  ..f  the  Lineoln  busts, 
h.\'  \"ollv  and  Jones,  respfetivelye  are  in  this 
room,  ami  llu-  besi  ,p..rtraUs  of  the  Pie;ii-  ■ 
dent,  both  original  plioiograplis  and  eii- 
gUiNlngs.  Man.v  of  tin-  former,  wbUli  are 
gathered  logetlpr  In  a  large  glas^  i-usc. 
^re  by  Hrady.  thi>  n<i(ed  ••court  phologru- 
plier^'   of  his  da.\-   In    Washington. 

Ileie  also  is  another  ease  oj'  valuable 
medals,  coins,  diis.  engraved  notes,  etc.. 
blaring  portrait.s  of  President  Lincoln. 
Those    numhrr   I'^'l    and   represent    great    in 


V  i 


TIIK    IIOi;t»i;    .WHKRIi    UNi"pl.N'    li\E-t>- 
(.Nov  the  homo  of  the  fVntoJn  »u»fuin.) 


ti  II  r-    11'^ 
(.Nov   iht 
I.  !...!      It       la      • 


•^hinil  It  Is  a  black  locust 'rail  split  by  Mn-J 
e,.ln  In  1V(0  for-  the  fence  that  surl•oundiJ^: 
hl><  father's  hiiuse.     It  was  sent  to  t>prln£' . 

XbiW   AiXl  CiUTluLilU£%IUP«lK'l.PI''^fi^">t£ttU*>>< 


dent    lay     there— the     knife,    the   bedspi  ea<i.J  trinelc,  aii  Weil  as  scntiaienUi,   value. 

the  plaster  for  his  wound,  the  candlrn  .lat  <  1  ™"'       "'••  -    *-^    — -  • 

was    hold    tiy    one   i>f    the   cabinet    m<:"\ibers 
for    the    doctor's    examination,     nnd    other, 
witnesses  of   the  sad  scene.     Here,  also  sre.' 
trophies     com4tcted     with     the     death     and 
the   funeral— the  official  telegram  announc- 
ing his  death,  issued  from  the  War  depart-, 
ineiit   eight  minutes  after  it  occurred:  flow-1 
ers  from  the  bier:  the  eagle  that  sunnoipii-J 

ed    the' ca'tu"f"alque':"the    marble    slab    that 

covered-  tho    ciypl    temporarily    contalnlngri 

the  remains  at  Springfield.    These  are  sup-l 

plemeiued  by  some  seventy  pieces  of  music,  ^ 

.songs,    dirges    aiul    funeral    marches    based 

upon    Ihe    death    of    Lincoln,    sermons    upon  t 

the   suliiiet  and  other  data    referring    to   il.  1 
In  mediately    behind     this    room     Is     what  I 

was    the   servanfj^   room   of   the   old    house.' 

Mr.  Oldrovd  has  made  this  the  llbrurv  of  hi- 

na  seitm    imd    covered    Its    wall    space    with 

shelves    c<mtMiiiln(i    nil    obtainable    blogrH- 

phlea  of   Lincoln,    nnmberlng   over   u    thou- 
sand volume?,  as  w«ll  as  hundreds  of  new«- 

pi.pers  •  and     magazines,     and     nearly     4,1)00 

newspaper    clippings     relntJiig     to     Lincoln. 

lleie  hangs  a   copy   of   ihf  cicttysburg  ilA^ 

drisa   and    n    photograph   of   the   emuiiclpa-| 
tlon  proclammatlon. 


Ci'^OH  ?J 


II 


Oldroyd  Collection  of  Relics  Will 

Be  Seen  at  St. 

Louis. 


A  Building  Built  by  Bees  Also 

to  Be  One  of  the  Many  Re- 

^markable  Features. 


The  Oliliuyd  colUclioii  ut"  iflks  of 
Abrahaiii  Iviueoln,  wliii-h  is  to  be 
bouKlit  by  the  United  States  govern- 
ment, and  which  is  ovontually  to  form 
llie  nucleus  of  a  great  Lincoln  memor- 
ial and  museum  to  be  established  in 
Washinslon,  may  be  e>Hjnljited  at  the 
world's    fair. 

When  Gov.  Sayers  of  Texas  was  a 
member  of  congress  lie  pushed  a  bill 
through  that  body  appropriating  JIT). UOO 
for  the  purchas^e  of  the  house  in  which 
Lincoln  died.  lie  «;;s  preparing  to  in- 
troduce   a    second    bill    purchasing    the 


llec;tiou  of  Lincoln  s( 
wlien    he    was    elect 


ed    gov- 


for  $::5,ouo 
eriior  of  Te.-cas. 

Mr.  Oldroyd  has  nJii.-;od  several  of- 
feis  of  $2.'>,0U1)  fnun  individuals  for  the 
coUcclion,  fcelinj,'  that  the  govcr.'iment 
siiould  own  ll'.cse  Invaluable  relics. 
Throe  InMuential  nicnihers  of  congres"* 
hav(»  recently  reviveil  the  matter  ot 
buying  the  relics  and  it  Is  expected  that 
the  propo^'>itioll  will  be  so  advanced  by 
the  time  tiie  world's  fair  opens  that 
they  may    be   displayed    to  all   visitors. 

.\moiig  the  thousands  of  interesting 
articles  in  the  colkvtion  are  boolis  and 
mJHcellaneous  articles  once  the  iirop- 
erly  of  Mr.  Lincoln:  au^hgraph  letters, 
documents  and  pictures,  illustrating  his 
early  life  and  homes;  sc'cnes  in  hi» 
life  illustrating  his  journey  fv.<m 
Springlleld  to  be  inaugiii'aled  |>resldont 
in  IStil;  pictures  illusiraliiig  the  assas- 
Hination  and  funeral  of  tin;  president. 
The  collection  also  contains  pliolo- 
graphs  and  authentic  relics  of  Booth, 
the  president's  assassin.  There  Is  t\ 
black-locust  rail  split  by  IJncoln  In 
1K;!0;  the  chair  used  by  him  In'his  law 
otilie  at  Springlleld,  and  In  which  he 
sat  Nvhen  he  formed  his  (Irsl  cabinet 
and  drafted  his  lirst  Inaugural  UddreuB 
before   ln"   left   for   Washington. 

The  collection  Is  in)\v  stored  In  the 
old  housi-  at  r>16  Tenth  street.  In  Wash- 
ington, ojiposile  the  building  that  was 
Kord's  lliealcr.  In  a  small  room  at 
the  end  of  the  hall  In  the  olil  hou.«e 
Abraham  I-lncoln  brc.ithcd  his  last  on 
the  night  of  April  II,  lSti.'>.  i'hotogialitiic 
views  of  the  housi-,  and  of  the  room  In 
whicb  tin-  president  died,  will  be  com- 
liriscd  In   the  t:ollection. 


yOWDEBFUL  LINCOLN  COll^^PJ 

Today  Is  Anniversary  of  the  A»sas- 

sination  of  the  Martyred  Presi- 
/^  iS"  AtnX.  Abraham  Lincoln.  -  ;  - 
/washlngrton,  D.  C,  April  'l4.-Edltor 
Capital:  Ford's  old  theater  on  T«hi.h 
Street,  N..  ./..between  E' and  F, "  nii«ce 
President  Lincoln  was'a>iua»ajni((ed,'iB,nd 
the  house  just  acroas  the  street , where  be 
died,  werQ  points  of  great.  Interest  to  .me 
whejn  I  first  came  to  Washington,  as  they 
doubtless  are  to  everyone  who  visit  this 
city  for  the  first  time.  But- as -I  pa^  the 
place  twice  each  day  going  to  and  from 
my  work,  I  almost  forget  to  remember 
Its  sad'''aDd  tender  associations.  I  think 
It  it!  true  of  alt  Americans  that  old  things 
tire  un  ahd  to  be  Interested  we  must  haVe 
sojnelhlng  new  every  day. 

The    Hnn^vfcrsary    of    the    assassination 
of  Abraham  UnpOln  again  falls  on 'Friday 
';thJs  y^r,  the- 14th;  instant.    In  Hajc's  and 
;Ho}lai>d'ii    "Lif^   of   Lincoln,"    ^e     have 
;' graphic  descriptions  of  the  assassination 
■a,vA  the  funeral  arrangements. ..  It  is  noted 
hjfero  tftat.  outi  of  the  large  escort  "of  the 
rigted  personages  frorp  tl)e  army  and  navy 
anH  t)ie  paU  bearers  from  the  hou^e!  a,hd 
senaW  but ;  two  are '  known    to  .be  living 
at  this  ttnife.    Henry  G.  Worthlngton  and 
Alexander  H.  Goffroth,  at  that  time  mem- 
bers of  congress.     Both  of  these  gentle- 
men  enjoy   good    health    at     the   age   of 
eighty  years.    At  that  time  Mr.  Worthlng- 
ton was  a  member  of  congress  from.N^^, 
'vada,  while  Mr.  Coftroth  was  a  member 
*from  Pennsylvania,  where  he  still  resides. 
;Mr.   Worthlngton   lives    at    Cumberland,' 
,Md..>-  .    ■•  -..,■•*■    i 

(    The  old   theater  stands  jtlst  as  It  did' 
:  on  that  dreadful  day.    It  was  closed  im- 
mediately following  the  assassination  and 
renlalned  so  out  of  respect  to  (the  dead 
president.    When  all  that  was  mortal  of 
the   dead    president    was    laid    away    the' 
government  orfered   Mr.   Ford  tlOO.OOO  for 
the  theater  which  was  accepted,  andithere 
never  .was   another    play   put  '  upon     Its  I 
boards.     The   theater  is  ,npw   used   as   a' 
branch  of  the  pension  bureau.    Across  the  ; 
street  In, the  little  three-story  brick 'hotel, 
where  Lincoln  died.  Is  found  the  Oldroyd  i 
Lincoln  memorial  collection.    The  coltec-  { 
tlon  was  begun  by  Mr.  .Oldroyd  when  a; 
boy  of  seventeen  at  his  home  In  Mt.  Ver-; 
non,   Ohio.     In  the  forty  years  since  tha^ 
death  of  the  president  he  has  made  It  the' 
purpose  of  his 'life,  and  no  one  can  visit 
this  wonderful   collection    without  appre- 
ciating the  labof  and  untiring  patience  of 
the  man,  to  say  nothing  of  the  collectl<fa-,; 
Itself  which  seems  complete.  "In  one  roo^il 
there  are  a  thousand  biographies  of  Lin- ' 
coin    and    the   civil   war,    besides    260  ser-  < 
mons  preached  upon  his  death.    It  seems ' 
strange  that  the  government  does  not  own .' 
this  collection.     There  was  a  bill  pas8e<l< 
the  senate  last   winter  for  the   purchase! 
of  this  collection  but  for  lack  of  titne  'or<. 
Inclination  It  did  not' pass  the  house.       j 
One   other  memorial  to    the     martyred 


president  is,  the  preservation  of  his  pew  j 
In  the  Now  York  •  Avenue  •  Presbyterian  j 
church.  Some  years  ago  when  the  church  ] 
was  remodf^led  and  modern  pews  were ; 
put  In,  the  plain  black  walnut  one  In  which' 
Xjlncoln  sat  was  retained  In  Its  simplicity,! 
wit^ 'only  the  addition  of  a  silver  platei 
bearing  his  name  put  upon  the  arm.— Jim  < 
Bolton.     ''  >•  ■  ] 

—  t>....     ^   ^..^    ^ __^__J 


[ffl£  UWCOm  Q£UCS  iN 

wASHiMGTON  nyseuMS 


Arier  nls  aesMslnalloii  at  ForU's  Thea- 

r^tir^u  the  nl»ht  oC  A*rll  14.  18«5.  he  wa^] 

fr  earned   acroM   10th   street   to   PetersoniT 

;■  lodsin«  house,  -where  he  died  next  morn- 

ing     Twelve  years  ago  the  government 

>  uald  »aa,(»0  for  this  house,  which  already 
contained  the    Lincoln    collection,    tha* 

'had    been    removed    from    the    Llncola, 

f-home«teid    at    Sprin^fleld.    III.,    by    Ihelrj 

,  t>wn«r.  O.   H.   Oldroyd,   a  veteran   of  the 

cIvU     war.      These    Oldroyd     collections/ 

Which    have    now    grown    to    more    th^-n 

V.OOO    Items,    and    which    represent    fifty 

years    of    Indefatigable    collective    enter- 

.prtae.   are  etlll  on   view   In    this    house, 

^  wbwre  Llncola  died. 

I'      ■  *   *    • 

'     Entering  the  museum,  Uie  visitor  paeses  , 
■'two  parlors  on  the  left  and  Is  ushered  Into 
L  tb*  death  chambef  at  the  rear  of  the  hall. 
r  It  Is  a  narrow  room  occupied  by  a  yoUng 
I  infantry    volunteer    at    the    time    of   the 
^'tragedy.    It  contains  funeral  paraphernalia, 
t  taken  from  the  catafalque  and  numerous » 
other    exhibits    bearing    upon    the    death 
r«Dd   funeral;    but   unfortunately    the   bed 
in    which   the    President     died     was    sold 
at   auction  after   the  death   of  the  tailor^ 
who   kept    tb**   lodging   house.    The   pur- 
chaser sold  V  In  Ch.Vago  for  $550  and  two 
weeks  later     'as  offered  Jl.OOO  for  (t.  The 
present  owner  has  agreed  to  donate  it  to 
'c     the  collection    whenever   the   government 
t'  shall   make   the    little   mu.seum    fireproof. 
|y[^9ack  «jf  this  room  Is  a  larger  one  occu- 
pied by  servants  of  the  lodging  house  at 
k    the   lime.    Here  Is   installed   a  Ul>rary  of  a 
\    4,000  works  and  articles  bearing  on  Un-  < 
C  coin   and    the   tragedy.     Through   this    Is   , 
J    reached    a   lar««   rear   room    in    which    is    . 
J    ecen     the    furniture     from     the    Lincoln    , 
V  homestead.    The  roost  conspicuous  of  the    ' 
\   manv   items  are  the  IJncoln  cook  Btov»,   ; 
|i  the  walnut  cradle  In  which  Lincoln  hJm- 
I  self   often    rocked   his   children   to   sleep.   ^ 
'  his  office  chair,  in  which  he  sat  when  he   : 
t  wrote    his    first    inaugural    address;    two 
}  horsehair    sofas,    a    settee,    his    favorite 

I  home  chair— a  horsehair  rocker  with  very 
tall  back,  and  a  little  pigeon-holed  desk, 
upon   which    lies   the    framed   copy    of   a 
letter    from    the    donor,    whose    husband, 
she   says,    was   once   visited    by    Lincoln,  [ 
who,  entering  with  the  «esk  In  two  pieces, 
said:     "Will,  you   take  my  old  desk  and 
give  It  room  In  your  house,   as  It  is  the 
r  first   desk   I    used    when   I   commenced    to 
.'  dQ  huglaeSA-X^i*  myself?  »Mrs.  "jlnnom,  in 
(Tone    of    her  passions,    threw    It    lutj>"  the 
>s&Lreet  because  I  .upaet  the  Ink." 

i,  In  the  front  parlor  of  this  house  Mrs. 
{Lincoln  rested  on  the  night  of  the  tragedy 
(when    she    was    not    beside    the    Presl- 

>  dent's   death   bed.     Here   are   ahowa   the- 

i  original  spur  which  tripped  Booth— cau|. 

ilng    him    to    break     hie     leg    while    he^ 

Iwas  eecaplng  from  the  Preaident's  boie— " 

find  the   flac  In  which  the   spur  caught.' 

ilere  are  also  relics  of  the  arsenal  prison, 

in  which  the  conspirators  were  confined,  1 

'as  well  as  original  portraits  of  all  of  the 

conspirators  themselves.    A  ghastly  series 

Of  relics  nearby  are  pliotographs  showing 

tlio  various  steps.  In  the  execution  of  thel 

conspirators  and  twists   of   the   ropes   by^ 

which  they  were  hanged.     Here  are  alsoi 

relics  of  the  barn  in  which  Booth  was  shot.' 

and    lochs    cut    from    his    hair    while   his 

body  lay  In  a  naval  vessel  off  the  Wash 

ington  navy  yard.  i 

A  black  locust  rail,  to  which  is  at-, 
tached  the  affidavit  of  John  Hanks.  Un-^ 
coin's  cousin,  that  It  was  split  by  tho^ 
great  rail  splitter  and  none  other,  hangs 
iin  llio  archway  between  Uie  front  parlor, 
■  and  that  to  the  rear,  In  which,  on  the; 
Inlght  of  the  assassination  were  gathered 
the  vurlous  officials  of  stale,  who  awaited 


room  le  a  museum  of  relics  of  thej^'n- 
lS?n  campaigns,  lucludl.ngf  framed  copies 
fa  the  wore*  of  nolaole  dar^pons  cArlcaC 
Crtoir  Lincoln.  Beside,  these' art^tJes 
iamS  the  little  museum  conUlns  1.000 
Lincoln  biographies  250  "lemorial  ser- 
Stops  preached  the  Sunday   following  his   • 

death,    ninety   fn?'-*'    '"^jl^^^^.'^tfJ^^eas    " 
to   him,   260  medals   bearing   his   I  Keness 
ind  ToOO^lasalfled    lewspaper   cllppiugs 
relatlngto  him.     Some  of  the  most  ccle- 

b«ted'of    hi.    «f«'*^»"<»e'^*P^t^^«'''\^! 
epent     days    at    the     house    making     ie-_^ 
I«e*rche8  among  these  data.    -^^^^ 

■    m  this  room  areluro  fifty  dlstliict  pho-  ; 
tographs  of  Lincoln,  the  last  made  upon 
iuf  south  portico  of  the  White  House  « 
tew  days  before  Ms  death-    But  that   re- 
garded as  the  most  characterlsuc  of  all 
Wa   portraits     shows    the   I'^d*"^^^^"'' 
his  fVvorlte  "Tad"  glancing  over  a  book. 
■fn  the  atUtude  In  which  Brady    the  cele- 
brated   war    photographer.    fSi^-J^^.'J 
when    he    entered    the„4S2ffli£^^°o. 
I!r».t,^'K  Thfi  two  are  perusing   has  mrh  pru 

that   kno^  *th/ Gardner   Pbotograph 

Z^oSi^.  .  <b'e1t.^d?«.«utald,^.. 
tgairery,  Itpportuned  the  President  on  the  ^ 
street  and  tha'  latter,  although  not  know-  h 
Ing  the  hustling  photographer,  accommo-  ; 
idated  him  Wy  going  upstairs  and  submit-  j 
I  ting  to  th^siow  tortures  of  the  old  wet-.  J 
'elate  process  of  lhoss^day*r  -—  J 

Out  of  the  front  windows  are  seen, 
directly  across  the  street,  the  great 
gray   tacade   ef   the    old    Ford's   Theater, 

■  whose  curtain,  rung  down  after  the 
fliglit  of  Booth  across  Its  stage,  never 
again  rose  upon  a  play.  The  play- 
house was  Immediately  closed  by  Sec- 
retary of  War  Stanton,  and  subsequent- 
ly an  investigation  exonerated  Mr. 
Ford  from  any  responsibility  for  the 
tragedy.  Ford  thereupon  sought  heavy 
damages  for  the  suspension  of  his  busi- 
ness and  the  dispute  was  ended  by  th* 

I  go\"erniBents    purchasing    the    theater.  - 
;  It   was   then   converted    into   a   medical 
muaeum    for    the    army,    and    It    was    a 
'  ghastly   coincidence    that    the    verebrae    , 

■  of    Booth's    nock    and    the   part   of    the    j 
splnalcord  penetrated  by   Boston   Cor- 
betfa  fatal  bulleL  were  both  exhibited 
in    this    museum    as   curious    specimens    » 
Of    morbid    anatomy    from    a    gunshot 

'wound.      When    the    medical    museum    1 

to  the  present  huildinf 
*,_Natlpnp4.  Museum  .  they 
(Weio  laK'h  tr.arc'arJT 'uie  now '-an  ex-' 
hlbltlon  to  phyBlcian's.  along  with  the 
beoullarly  enlarged  spleen  of  Gultcau, 
fh*  assassin  of  Garfield.  At  the  time 
it  .th»  McKiivley  assassination  an  en<- 
terprising  nevy-spapcr  photographer  ap- 
plied for  a  pevmit  to  photograph  these 
specimens  for  the  illustration  of  a 
timely  article,  but  he  was  Informed 
ihat  permission  would  be  g^ven  only' 
pn  condition  that  publicallon  be  lim- 
ited  to  scientific:   treatises. 

In  the  old  .stable  back  of  tlio  theater 
Booth's  remains,  rolled  in  a  blanket, 
were  stored  for  a  time  after  having 
been    exhumed    from    their    secret    grave 

'  in  the  M-senai  grounds  and  befor«)  be- 
ing relnterrcrt  in  a  second   secret   grave 

;  in  the  Baltimore  cnmelery.  where  thoy 
arc  believed  to  still  reposo  at  an  un- 
marked spot  known  only  to  the  Hooth 
family  and  to  a  few  cemetery  employes 

'•worn   to  secrecy. 


^  *   *  ,    .  < 

Old-time  negroes  stiU  tell  talcs  of  the 
specters  long  believed   to  haunt   the  old. 
theater    and    to   pursue   those    who   ven- 
tured   upon    the    adjacent    alley    leading 
to  this  stable.     To  these. phantoms  some 
^ttribyted  the  terrible  fatality  which  oc- 
curred within  the  theater  building  some 
afteen   ye;irs   ago,   after   the   removal   of 
^he     medical      museOra      therefrom     and   ' 
ifter  Its  occupation  as  an  annex  to  the    ) 
Far   Department,   as   it   still    is   at    this    i 
4me.    "  This    second   tragedy   within   the    < 

'  buiUline-  wa.s  a  coilapse  of  its  floors 
^  which  killed  many  government  em 
tk'Dloves.  maimed  mahy  more  and  cost  thi 
^ove^nment     thousiinds     of     dollar     ^ 

^The%halr  In  v^hi^i},  ""<=<►'"  "^"l  ,lf, 
"ting  Ir  the  theater  boif  Wiien  »hot  oh  that 
Gooa  Friday  night  of '.:«"  Is  now  stored 
at  th'..  National  Museu>.  whe<-e  It  ha» 
never  been  placed  on  t,>xhlbiilon  Thft 
KHticial  MuscuQ>.  - how«ii>sr.  dS»play8--« 
Pilnc: )  Albert   coat  and  cravat  once  worn. 

b*.  Ltoi»ta.  aft4wWel»j»^fe^5H'.S*££Efiai 


»  colored   «"»" J°  J^X''   TluThJXi^^  i.,  Uie  Grand  Ayenuo  iloi.l. 

the  »c^^P5*^U.«th-    aUo   the    original   lUe 

PrestdenfB    d«f  *l;-^' ^leld    In    I860,    Just 

maBk    ma<i«,  »^   n^S^^mlnatlon    by    the 

after  Lln<'"'"  ^  ,^  Volk  who  accompa- 
,Scu»ptor.  If °".*^An\'*on;rnlUeo  from  Chl- 
•nled  the  notmcaUon  con  ^  ^^ 

■cago.  At  the  .s*'"^  .  ^j^o  shown  In 
♦  caHts'  of  l-'l'^^ji"  aeum  Mllectlon.     Before 

'?'^'^'"'^ul'd^hi"canKte\'^e'^would  no. 
,Volk  a^tked  the  canu      ^  ^^^  p^,^^^      Mr 

,-clench   a  bit  of  '^ooa  ^^^  woodshed 

^;\^r'o"ne^^''r"^Mr»"unco.n-s   broo-,   a^d 

Erd^.*^--cS-"  "-^ "  ^"" 

in  tbe  cast. 

*   * 
„»,%    a  Tennessee    attorney, 

tithson.antheai..ed>.dyorXjn.eB 
BOO  h,  ^^-^^^^^l^    n^ummifled.      Ac- 


,,»,    associated    'j.itnjH"  ^p^. 

until  the  '^"  "teias  hrsolntr  to  Lead- 
rated  In  ?»e«t*™r  retu^nlnff  to' Memphis, 
vine.  CoU  *«?„  ^  JL^^a  sT^all  tintype  for 
Booth  left  with  ™«  ?,"""*' Thlii  picture 
hu    future    Wentiflcatlon        rm  ^^p  ^   ^^^ 

was   taken   some  |wei%e   >  ^^    ^^^^^ 

assassination  ^/^.^^"^"'Jlus  Booth,  eldest 
Identitted  b/  Juf' "«^^^'^ootl..  as  being 
nephew  of  J"'^" ^^^jY'' ^neie  U  also  has 
the    picture   «r  ^^^^''^^^on^i  actor    the 

£lV^s'eT4«el?so'n    -^  '-"^  "^'^^"• 


Recently  I  received  from  a  lady  a  >«"" 
rTr^Tu'pon  «^' Vs'""Ltrctr  riom^"!; 
r^ut  KJmr^.e  "n-e.  may  be  of 
'"Wve  recently_recewed  a^lett^er  rro^^ 

a  friend,  -——^.  ^'^y,  john  McCuilough 
supported  Edwin  Booth,  Jonn-xv. 

Ind  Barrett  »V"n/nUylnl -^  '«  the 
account,  and  while  Pl*y'j*»,_.»ea  me  that 
r^.Te'/  k^nVSlu''.'   whe*?e  ""waUcs 


Bu«^    the    embalmed    "0">- "' 

Mr- y    ^oK<)f.sslon  of  the  under- 

mummy  "ow  l"  P^^Sy  convinced,  that  ' 
taker  there  and  h.  firmly  ^^^^  ^f  the  •« 
It  can  be  no  other  than  am  ^^ry 

Bo^lh  family.  ,Y''""\„''the"r  home  weeks  ' 
inlifeately,    vlslllng   Jn   their   n',^^^^  ^^ 

at  a  time.  He  "^^.^^t bey  spoke  of  his 
Wilkes-  death,  though  mey  bv^  ^^^  ,^^. 
nature  and  deed.     Mr.  ^^^^   ^j^ 

yer  to  whom  money  wm   ^.i  ^ 

^fst  tor  George's  ''"P>'°f  i.^^^er  on  oath 
George  confessed  to  the  '  y^^^^  j^^^^^ 
that    he    was    rc-ally    Jon"  ,g  a,,d 

Mr    —  also  "ii*  ^'^P^^  a  J.  known  for 

H--t^«'^^»:£yB,  1.. ..- 

••Mrb.  Gi^'';t  that  B^oth  escaped,"  con- 
fore  her  death  that  boo  i  ^^.j. 
Unues  my   eoj-respondc-nt    who^^  ^_^  y^^^^^^ 

dently  refers  to  t»i«  ?*"-..There  are  many 
barn  Booth  ^^fj^'^l^m  rxo,  wea>  y  y.'U 
other  proofs  which  t  ^v  ^y  yield- 

with.      1   trUHt   you  win  e^  ,    ,s 

lng»to  a  sudden  Itnpu  8^  ^  ^,^  ^.ed 

I  should  so  ">i'^^'}  P^irriblc  nemesis  >«ra 
at  once,  for  what  a  tem^  m.-mory.  re- 
those  forty  y^^  f  '^^P^'  of  diK'-overy  and 
morse  and  constant  .ear  ot.  °  ,  .  ^^ene  of 
capture,  haunted  b>th     g  ^^  ^^^^h 

the  murder  and  drlnkmgn  ^,^j„j  j   of 


y 
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LTKOUGH  It  Is  little    more    than 
half  a  century  since  the  death  of 
Abraham    Lincoln,   discoveries   of 
heretofore  unknown  relics  of  the 
martyr  president  are  of  rare  oc- 
currence.   Indeed,  we  hear  of  the 
disclosure  of  additional  relics  of 
Oeorge     Washington     more     fre- 
quently than   of  additions  to  the 
known  list  of  mementoes  of  the 
Civil  War  President    One  explan- 
ation, perhaps,  is  found  In  the  fact 
that  there  are  comparatively  few  private  col- " 
lections  of  Llncofti  relics;    It  Is  as  though  the 
wealthy   men   who    have   expended   such    vast 
Bums  to  unearth  trophies  of  Washington,  Na 
»  poleon  and  other  heroes  had  not  yet  awakened 
^  to  the  Importance  of  the  fouyenlrs  of  Lincoln. 
}       Doubtless  the  quest 
on   the  part  of  pri- 
vate Individuals   for 
>    Lincoln  relics  would 
be  pursued  more  en- 
ergetically   were    it 
not  for  the  manifest 
difflCDlty  of  securing 
Lincoln's  former  be- 
longings and  the  yet 
greater   difficulty    of 
authenticating  many 
of  the   objects    that 
purport    to    be    Lin- 
coln     relics.        The 

martyr  president  rose  from  comparative  obacur- 
'  Ity  and  this  in  Itself  has  made  it  difficult  to  locate 
minor  objects  connected  with  his  boyhood  and 
f' early  life.  Then,  too,  the  circumstance  that  his 
!  activities  covered  widely-separated  localities  In 
rj  Kentucky,  Illinois,  etc.,  has  further  complicated 
J; the  task  of  tracing  his  one-time  belongings.  Lln- 
! ,  coin  relics,  when  they  do  come  into  the  market 
I;  via  the  medium  of  collectors'  auction  sales,  In- 
r  Tarlably  bring  big  prices.  A  Lincoln  autograph' 
i\or  especially  an  autograph  letter^ .wlU^alwaispr*'. 
Toke  spirited  bidding;  ^magec^  and  discarded 
pieces  of  the  White  House  china  made  for  Mrs. 
Lincoln  and  used  on  the  presidential  table  dur- 
ing the  Lincoln  administration  command-  prices 
^of  $30  to  $50  each;   and  a  lock  bf  Lincoln's  halri 

recently  brought  $800  when  sold  at  auction. 

j^      Some  of  the  most  interesting  of  the   Lincoln 

i  relics  are  believed  to  be  in  the  po^^sslqil  of  Mr. 

I  Robert  Lincoln,  the  only  living  son  of  the  martyr 

•  president     However,  Mr.   Lincoln,   who  has  but 

.lately  retired   as  president  of   l^e   Pullman   Car 

1  company,  has  not  only  never  exhibited'  his  relics 

publicly,  but  has  never  taken  the  public  Into  hi^ 

confidence  regarding  the  exact  character  of  the 

ii  mementoes   he   possesses   or   what  ultimate   dls- 

'I  position  he  has  planned  to  make  of  them.     Even 

Ijmore  valuable,  however,  than  the  Robert  T.  Lln- 

rcoln  coUectlcm  Is  that  which  represents  the  life 

I  work   of   Osborn    H.    Oldroyd,   a   veteran    of   the 

f  Civil  war  and  a  most  devoted  admirer'of  Lincoln. 

^  It  stands  today   as  the  greatest   collection   ever 

I  compiled  by  one  man  in  tribute  to  a  popular  hero 

^  and    its   value   has   been   variously   estimated   at 

J  from  liOO.OOO  to  $250,000. 

{      The    collector    began    to    accumulate    Lincoln 
[relics   some  time   before   the   Springfield    lawyer 
'  was  nominated  for  president,  and  he  has  oontin- 
I  ued  his  labor  of  love  ever  since,  with  the  result 
^  that   he   now   has   considerably   more   than    3.000 
articles  pertaining  to  the  great  Idol.     Some  years 
;  «go  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  gave  him 
,  permission   to   place   his   relics  Jn   the   house   In 
Washington  in  <rhlch  Lincoln  died,  and  this  un- 
pretentious brick  structure,  whi\;h  is  now  owned 
by   Uncle   Sam,   has   since   been   the   home,   rent 
free,  of  this  persistent  collector  and  the  treasures 
'  which  he  has  gathered  together  from  all  parts  of 


What  is  generally  accounted  the  maul  valuable 
of  all  Lincoln  relics  has  a  prominent  place  in  this 
self-same    collection.      It    consists     of     a     heavy 
frame,  sheltering  under  glass  the  last  communl- 
|.  -pation  ever  penned  by  Lincoln  and,  attached  to 
-ihe   precious    missive,    a   lock    of   Lincoln's    hair.. 
This  souvenir,  ^ich  was  originally  in  the  posses-' 
fllon  of  the  man  who  was  steward  at  the  White 
l!EQnil^  during  the  Lincoln  regime,   is   valued   at 
$6,000,  but  it  Is  doubtful  if  even  that  sum  would 
buy  It  today.     Persons  who  have  been  ignorant 
of  the  existence  of  this  relic  have  designated  oth- 
:  «r   communications   as   the   final   handwriting   of 
i  the   martyr   president,   but  In   reality   the   honor 
i  unquestionably  belongs  to  this  small  white  {card 
;  with  its  few  hastily-penned  lines.     Novel  and  in- 
teresting are  the  circumstances   connected   with 
'  the  origin  of  this  priceless  memento. 
L      As  Lincoln  emerged  from  the  White  House  on 
the  fated  night  of  April  14.  1866,  on  his  way  to 
Ford's  theater,  the  steward  hurried  after  htm  to 
«xplaln  the   predicament  of  two  gentlemen   who 
lad  been  waiting  at  the  White  House  for  some 
i  time  in  order  to  obtain  from  the  president  a  per-  - 
mit  to  pass  through  the  Union  lines  to  Peters-  ( 
burg,  Va.    It  was  the  theater  hour  and  Mrs.  Lin-  ^ 
«oln  >wa8  already  seated  in  the  carriage,  nut  tue^ 
■ever-obliging  president  paused  a  few  minutes  to 
write  a  few  lines,  explaining  that  no  pass  was 
-necessary  to  go  and  return  from  Petersburg  and 
Richmond  and  that  "People  gfo  and  return  Just 
As  they  did  before  the  war."     He  handed  this  to 
.the   steward,   reiterating   verbally   the    statement 
made  in  the  penned  memorandum.     The  steward, 
realizing  that  the  vrritten  explanation  was  really 
superfluous,   and   seizing  a   long-sought   opportu- 
nity to  secure  a  trophy  of  the  beloved  president, 
retained  In  bis  own  possession  the  bit  of  hand- 
writing and  repeated  to  the  waiting  visitors  the 
president's  oral  assurances  on  the  subject    Later, 
^«lt«r  the  death  of  Lincoln,  tire  steward  Induced 

the  physician  la  charge  to  allow  him  to  have  a' 
lock  of  Llncoln'4  hair. 

One  of  the  mOst  interesting  of  the  relics  iden- 
tified with  the  life  of  Lincoln  before  he  entered 
the  White  Houfe  is  the  family  Bible — consider- 
ably more  than  one  hundred  years  old — which 
contallis  the  faifilly  chronicle  usually  'recorded  in 
the  spaces  prodded  in  such  a  book.  From  this 
well-worn  volunie  Lincoln's  mother  read  the  Scrip- 
tures to  him  wh^n  he  was  a  boy  and  on  the  in- 
side  cover  is  tbe  autograph   of  Lincoln   written 

when  ^e  was  ntae  years  of  age.    The  cook  stove, , 

■  -.,..^ :.....;  ...  ,.,  ,...  ,J 

used  by  the  Lincoln  family 
in  the  homestead  at  Spring- 
field, 111'.,  and  the  cradle  in 
which  all  the  Lincoln  chil- 
dren were  rocked  have  like- 
wise been  carefully  pre- 
served. Equally  significant 
is  the  old  arm-chair  which 
Lincoln  used  (or  years  in 
his  law  offices  at  Springfield 
and  in  which,  following  his 
-■•lection  to  Lh«  prasideoc^r. 
he  sat  pondering  by  the 
hour  over  the  problems  that 
confronted  him. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was 
something  of  an  Inventor 
and  one  of  the  most  highly 
prized  of  all  the  Lincoln 
relics  has  to  do  with  his 
efforts  in  the  field  of  iuven- 
tlon.  It  is  a  model  designed 
to  Illustrate  the  workings  of 
an  Ingenious  mechanism  for 
changing  at  will  tbe  angles 
of  the  wheels  of  a  wagon  or 
other  vehicle,  and  the  most 
interesting  feature  of  It  Is 
that  this  little   wooden   ve- 


/^f^ 
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liicle   represents   Lincoln's   own    bftudlwork,   baTlng 
been   laboriously  fashioned   while  be   wad  a  young 
lawyer  waiting  for     clients     in     Illtnois.     Another 
'llQodel  of  a  Lincoln  invention — a  steamboat — was  de- 
iwslted  in  the  patent  office  and  is  now  tbe  posses- 
sion of  the  United  States  government. 
''  Tbe   lUe   and    death    masks   of   Abraham    Linoola 
are,   of  course,   tremendously  Important  as   convey- 
ing   to    tbe    present    and      future    generations   the 
exact  appearance  of  this  famous  man  in  life  and  in 
'^eatb.     A  mask,  it  will  be  understood,  is  a  plaster 
at  of  a  countenance  which  reproduces  faithfully 
every  detail.     One  of  tbe  life  miisks  of  Lincoln 
it  has  been  preserved  was  made  in  1860,  }ust  after 
ftncoln'p   first  nomination   for   president,   the  work 
jkelng  done  by  a  sculptor  who  accompanied  tbe  notl-  j 
(cation  committee  to  Springfield.    Another  life  maslt  j 
fiMj   road«  About.,  a  month   before    Lincoln's   death,  1 
'.^e  death  mask  is  i>erbaps  tbe  representation  which  ■ 

Sows  tbe  martyr  president  as  he  is  best  known  to/ 
e  public  through  pictures  and  statuary. 
Among  the  relics  that  have  been  carefully  pr«- 
Tferved  by  tbe  government  and  by  private  tndi- 
Tldu^ls  Eucb  as  Mr.  Oldroyd  are  many  bearing 
upon  tbe  great  tragedy  which  ended  Lincoln's  ca- 
reer. One  of  these  relics  is  tbe  flag  which  wa«^ 
draped  in  front  of  the  president's  box  at  Ford's 
tbeater,  the  night  when  Lincoln  was  shot.  The 
flag  shows  plainly  the  rent  made  by  Booth's  spur 
when  it  caught  In  tbe  folds  as  be  leaped  from 
\  tbe  box  to  tbe  stage.  Another  interesting  relio 
I  is  tbe  spur  Itself,  which  made  trouble  for  the 
r  assassin  by  causing  bim  to  fall  heavily,  breaking 
i'  bis  leg  and,  In  consequence,  Berlomijr  bfljffpf^ 
lyjia  fllKbt.-*.    ' 
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The    Famous    Oldroyd    Lincoln    Collection 
Now  In  Its  Permanent  Home 


By  Paul  Fox 

One  of  the  fust  men  to  realize 
the  importance  of  collecting  books 
and  mementos  connected  with  the 
memory  of  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
Osborne  H.  Oldroyd.  At  the  age  of 
eighteen,  Mr.  Oldroyd  opened  a  news 
etand  in  Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio.  One 
day  he  discovered  a  boolc  about 
Abraham  Lincoln  among  some  news- 
papers. He  read  and  re-read  this 
book,  and  decided  that  any  man 
who  could  overcome  the  many 
handicaps  that  Lincoln  had,  would 
make  a  good  president,  and  would 
be  worthy  of  a  lifetiine's  study. 

He  determined  to  collect  every- 
thing printed  about  Lincoln,  and 
every  memento  concerning  him, 
that  he  possibly  could.  This  deter- 
mination resulted  in  the  formation 
of  the  famous  Oldroyd  Lincolnlans 
Collection,  now  in  the  possession  c 
the  United  States  Government,  ar  \ 
housed  In  the  Lincoln  Room  i. 
Ford's  Theatre,  Washington,  D.  C, 
where  Lincoln  was   assas-slnated. 

Many    Interesting    Items 

In  the  Oldroyd  Collection  are 
many  unique  Items  of  Lincolniana. 
They  range  from  the  books  that  the 
youthful  Lincoln  studied  by  the 
■  flickering  light  of  the  open  fire  in 
his  rude  log  cabin  home,  to  the 
famous  gray  woolen  shawl  which 
he  wore  when  President. 

Three  well  thumbed  volumes,  be- 
loved companions  of  Lincoln  in  his 
youth,     are     the    Bible,    Bunyan's 


"Pilgrim's  Progress,"  and  Weems' 
"Life  of  Washington."  A  profusion 
of  pictures  illustrate  the  life  of  the 
Great  Emancipator  from  birth  to 
his  tragic  death.  There  are  photo- 
graphs and  paintings  of  Lincoln, 
and  of  scenes  connected  with  his 
life. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  relics 
Is  the  flag  which  draped  the  Presi- 
dent's box  in  Ford's  Theatre,  the 
night  of  the  assassination.  It  was 
this  flag  in  which  the  spur  of  the 
assassin  caught  as  he  jumped,  caus- 
ing him  to  fall  and  break  his  leg. 
The  tear  made  by  the  spur  can  be 
seen  plainly,  and  the  spur  that  made 

(Please  Turn  to  Page  3,   Column  3) 


Oldroyd  Lincoln 
Collection 

(Continued    from    Page    One) 

it  hangs  beside  the  flag. 
Collection   Originally  in   Springfield 

The  Oldroyd  collection  was  for- 
merly housed  in  the  Lincoln  Home 
in  Springfield,  111.  More  than  thirty 
years  ago,  the  Memorial  Association 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  per- 
suaded Mr.  Oldroyd  to  move  it  to 
Washington  where  the  old  Peterson 
house,  in  which  Lincoln  died,  across 
the  street  from  Ford's  Theatre,  was 
rented  for  the  purpose  of  housing  It 

In  1897  this  house  was  purchased 
by  the  Government,  and  from  that 
date  until  early  this  year,  the  col- 
lection has  been  on  display  there. 
Collection  Pnrchased  by  Government 

Some  years  ago,  Henry  Ford  at-r 
tempted  to  purchase  the  collection^ 
but  Mr.  Oldroyd's  desire  to  have  it 
remain  public  property,  backed  by 
public  opinion  that  such  a  collec- 
tion should  not  pass  into  private 
hands,  prevented  his  doing  so.  This 
was  influential  in  having  it  pur- 
chased by  the  United  States  Gov-, 
emment. 

In  1925  Congress  authorized  its 
purchase  for  the  sum  of  $50,000.00. 
Mr.  Oldroyd  was  made  Curator 
Emeritus,  which  position  he  held 
from   that  time  until  his  death. 

On  Lincoln's  birthday  of  this  year, 
the  removal  of  the  collection  from 
the  Peterson  house  to  its  new  per- 
manent home  in  the  Lincoln  Room 
of  Ford's  Theatre  was  completed, 
and  the  display  was  formally  opened 
on  that  date.  The  present  curator 
Is  Mr.  Lewis  G.  Reynolds. 

<  AcKnowledvftnent  Is  made  to  "Lin- 
coln Lore,"  published  by  Uie  Lincoln 
Historical  Ro!>earch  Poundadon  of  the 
Lincoln  National  Life  Insurance  Com- 
panr.  for  permission  U>  use  the  data 
contained  In  the  above  article.  Paul 
Foi.) 


3000  Lincoln  Relics  Placed 
In  the  Old  Ford's  Theater, 
Where  President  Was  Shot 


»  .u....—- 


By   United  Press 
WASHINGTON,    Feb.    12.— The 
Old    Ford's    Theater,    where    John 
Wilkes    Booth's    bullet    robbed    a 

i  troubled  nation  of  its  leader,  today 
became  a  public  shrine  to  house  the 

I  famous  ofdroyd  collection  of  3000 
Lincoln  relics. 

The  famous  red  brick  building 
has  not  served  as  a  showhouse 
since  "Our  American  Cousin"  was 
halted  with  "a  revolver  shot  Good 

^  Friday  night,  April  14,  1869.  When 
its  rickety  interior  collapsed  in 
1893  the  Government  refused  to 
restore  it  as  a  theater,  saying  it 
would  serve  more  as  a  monument 
to  Booth. 

But  though  it  has  been  rebuilt 
inside  to  resemble  a  modem  office 
building,  the  Oldroyd  collection 
probably  created  a  greater  drama- 
tic effect  than  ever  w$s  produced 
on  its  gaslit  boards.  For  it  pictures 
every  detail  of  Lincoln's  life  from 
the  family  cradle  to  the  soldering, 
iron  used  to  seal  his  body  in  its 
coffin. 

Nor  are  the  intermediate  phases 
neglected.  Bills  advertising  slave 
sales  decorate  the  wAllS.  Books 
from  Lincoln's  law  offices  a,nd  the 
license  given  Berry  and  Liiicoln  to 
sell  spirits  in  their  general'  store, 
at  prices  restricted  to  twenty-five 
and  fifty  cents  a  pint  adorn  the 
shelves.  Lincoln  earned  the  title 
"Honest  Abe"  when  he  settled  the 
defunct  firm's  debts,  an  eighteen- 
year  task. 


Tenth  Street  between  E  and  F  as  it  was  in  1865.     The  large  huildinK  in  i  he  center  is  Ford's  Theatre  where  Lincoln  was  assassinated. 


East  side  of  Tenth  Street  N.  W.,  between  E  and  F  as  it  was  in  1865.  Note  the  unpaved  street;  the  carriage 
blocks  and  hitching  posts;  the  unpretentious  houses  and  the  general  dilapidation  of  the  whole  block.  The  large 
building  in  the  center  was  Ford's  Theatre  where  Abraham  Lincoln  was  shot  by  the  assassin  J.  Wilkes  Booth 
on  the  night  of  April  14th.  The  injured  President  was  carried  out  of  the  theatre,  and  across  the  street  to  the 
home  of  Wm.  Petersen,  where  he  passed  away  at  7.22  the  next  morning,  after  lingering  more  than  9  hours — 
unconscious  every  instant. 

The  theatre  building  was  originally  a  Baptist  Church,  and  used  as  such  for  more  than  15  years.  It  was  used 
as  a  theatre  for  less  than  3  years,  from  1862  to  1865 — never  used  as  a  theatre  after  the  night  of  the  assassination. 
Taken  over  immediately  by  Secretary  of  War  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  made  over  into  a  3-story  building  for  use  of 
the  War  Department,  so  used  for  many  years  and  afterwards,  until  now,  as  a  Government  storehouse.  On  April 
9th,  1893  (the  28th  anniversary  of  Appomatox)  while  repairs  were  being  made,  the  3  floors  collapsed,  killing 
22  clerks  and  injuring  68.  The  small  building  to  the  left  of  the  theatre  was  then  a  saloon,  wherein  Booth  took 
brandy  to  nerve  him  for  his  deed.  The  3 -story  building  adjoining  the  theatre  on  the  right  was  the  private 
dwelling  of  Harry  C.  Ford,  manager  of  the  theatre  for  his  father,  John  T.  Ford.  All  structures  on  the  entire 
block,  except  only  the  theatre  building,  have  long  since  been  removed. 


Ford's  Theater  Has  a  Pull 
For  Students  of  Lincoln 

Thousands    of    Visitors    Go    Through   the    Old-Fashioned 

Building  Where  John  Wilkes  Booth  Shot  the  Emanci- 

pator— Place  of  Death  Across  the  Street. 


By  Jack  Williams. 

(A  Member  of  The  Star'M  Statt.) 

WASHINGTON — The  Im- 
mortality' of  Abraham 
Lincoln  nowhere  la  more 
simply  symbolized  than  In 
the  structural  neighbors  which  to- 
day sandwich  old  Ford's  theater  at 
611  Tenth  street  N.  W.  in  Wash- 
ington. 

It  was  In  a  flag-draped  box  of  the 
theater  the  night  of  April  14,  1865, 
that  Lincoln  was  shot  fatally  in  the 
head  by  an  assassin. 

The  old  tavern  and  rooming  house 
to  the  south  of  the  86-year-old 
theater  building  have  been  torn 
down  and  replaced  by  a  raodem- 
Istlc  structure  which  houses  the 
capital's  power  and  light  company. 
To  the  north  of  the  theater  is  a 
television  shop. 

Attraction  for  Crowds. 

Those  modern  neighbors  are  In 
vivid  contrast  with  the  somber  Lin- 
coln slirlne  Into  wliich  the  ancient 
theater  was  converted  in  1932.  More 
than  100,000  persons  visit  It  an- 
nually, and  most  of  them  cross  the 
'street  to  view  the  "House  Where 
Lincoln  Died."  Both  now  are  owned 
by  the  government  and  operated  by 


building  to  be  occupied  by  govern- 
ment agencies  until  1932. 

The  museum  Is  located  on  the  first 
floor.    The  second  Is  used  for  stor- 
age and  the  third  Is  unused. 
Souvenirs  Vuder  Glass. 

Caulfleld  explains  that  the  the- 
atrical equipment  was  lostin  the  re- 
modeling and  was  not  preserved.  In 
a  large  glass  frame  there  Is  one  bit 
of  the  trapping  of  the  eventful  night. 
It  Is  a  large  flag  of  the  U.  S.  Treas- 
ury guards  which  hung  from  Lin- 
coln's box.  There  Is  a  small  rip  In 
one  corner.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
caused  when  the  spur  of  Booth's 
right  boot  caught  In  It  as  he  leaped 
out  of  the  box.  It  caused  the  slayer 
to  lose  his  balance  and  he  broke  a 
bone  in  his  left  leg  just  above  the 
ankle  when  he  struck  the  stage, 
eleven  feet  below. 

At  the  rear  of  the  room,  where 
the  stage  was  located,  black  lines  on 
the  floor  indicate  the  stage  outline 
and  the  location  of  the  box.  The 
path  of  the  escaping  slayer  across 
the  stage  Is  marked  by  painted  out- 
lines made  from  the  measurements 
of  Booth'*  boots.^The  boots,  as  weU 


They  Include  the  single-shot  pistol 
B0oth  used  to  send  a  bullet  Into 
Lincoln's  head  above  the  left  ear 
as  he  watched  the  play. 

Booth's  dltti-y  In  which  he,  a  great 
actor  of  his  day,  dramatically  de- 
scribes himself  as  a  great  actor  still, 
ts  a  part  of  the  exhibit.  Pictures  and 
records  tell  of  the  rewards  offered 
for  the  killer  and  his  accomplices, 
the  chase,  the  trial  and  the  final 
executions  of  Booth's  befrienders. 
Value  iu  An  Old  Kali. 

Books  from  Lincoln's  law  library, 
the  rail  used  to  carry  Lincoln  Into 
the  Illinois  Republican  convention 
In  1860  and  many  pieces  of  furniture 
from  the  Lincoln  home  and  office 
are  In  the  exhibits.  When  the  rail 
was  used  at  the  political  conven- 
tion Lincoln  was  hailed  by  his  ad- 
herents as  "The  Rail  Candidate  for 
President." 

On  the  walls  are  many  drawings 
and  on  pedestals  are  a  score  of  Lin- 
coln busts.  In  a  case  are  life  masks 
made  of  the  Emancipator's  hands 
and  head.  A  pair  of  Iron  knuckles, 
eye  shields  for  disguise  and  a  dag- 
ger, once  carried  by  the  President, 
are  on  display.  It  was  said  they 
served  as  protective  measures  after 
a    report    that    the   President    had 


been  the  Intended  victim  of  an  as- 
sassination plot  In  Baltimore. 

Caulfleld  explains  that  because 
there  Is  such  great  Interest  in  the 
Lincoln  Museum  It  is  kept  open 
from  9  o'clock  In  the  morning  until 
9  o'clock  at  night  every  day  In  the 
year  except  Christmas. 

The  exterior  is  red  brick.  Tlie 
elaborate  masonry  of  the  theater's 
first  floor  has  been  done  over  and 
the  wide  portals  into  the  lobby  con- 
verted into  windows. 

One  may  spend  days  In  reading 
the  manuscripts  and  studying  the 
exhibits,  but  the  most  reverent 
thrill  comes  when  the  street  Is 
reached  again.  The  visitor  usually 
walks  across  the  street  and  stands 
and  gazes  back  at  the  exterior,  im- 
agining the  fine  old  theater  that 
once  was  inside  the  tragic  night 
of  1865.  You  can  almost  hear  the 
shrieks  of  the  anguished  wife  and 
the  hoofs  of  Booth's  horse  as  he 
sped  away  Into  Maryland.  Aided  by 
Southern  sympathizers  he  hid  In  a 
barn  on  Garrett's  farm,  near  Port 
Royal,  Va.,  where  he  was  shot  and 
killed  twelve  days  after  the  death  of 
President  Lincoln. 

The  tomb-like  "House  Where  Lin- 
coln  Died" — another   dime    and    2- 


the  national  park  service  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

After  one  pays  the  government 
the  10-cent  admission  charge  and 
puzzles  over  the  collection  of  a 
federal  tax,  the  first  impression 
Is  one  of  dl.sappolntment.  There 
Is  no  semblance  of  the  old  theater 
— no  vaulted  celling,  boxes  or  the 
two  balconies  which  once  rose  high 
In  the  building. 

'Where  Is  the  box  where  the  Pres- 
ident fell  and  the  stage  upon  which 
the  assassin,  John  Wilkes  Booth, 
leaped  and  was  said  to  have  shouted: 
"Sic  semper  tyrannis"  (ever  thus 
to  tryants) . 

Impatiently,  one  may  go  to  the 
office  In  the  rear  of  the  large  first 
room  and  find  Donald  Caulfleld, 
historian  of  the  Lincoln  museum. 
He  has  the  explanation  for  the  lack 
of  color  in  the  old  building  which 
houses  many  of  the  possessions  and 
writings  of  Lincoln  and  the  post- 
murder  diary  of  Booth. 

The  old  theater  was  seized  by  the 
government  after  the  assassina- 
tion. The  following  June,  two 
months  after  Lincoln  died.  It  was 
relumed  to  the  theater  owners. 
The  theater  announced  a  reopen- 
ing date.  It  was  to  be  July  10.  But 
there  was  so  much  Indignation  from 
the  public  and  opinion  was  so 
arou.sed  that  the  government  again 
seized  the  building  and  prohibited 
Us  future  u.se  as  a  theater.  The 
owners  threatened  to  sue. 

The  government  rented  the  struc- 
ture and  then  appropriated  $100,000 
for  acquiring  it.  The  theater  in- 
terior was  removed  and  the  build- 
ing converted  Inio  a  3-.story  office 


as  tnose  Lincoln  wore,  ■ 
In  the  museum. 

The  theater  seated  approximately 
1,700  persons  and  was  one  of  the 
finest  of  its  day. 

To  th6  original  $100,000  Invested 
In  the  old  theater,  the  government 
appropriated  another  $50,0OT  In  1926 
to  acquire  the  famous  Osbom  H. 
Oldroyd  collection  of  Llncolniana. 
Mr.  Oldroyd  has  spent  sixty  years  In 
gathering  the  collection  which  was 
placed  in  the  museum.  The  collec- 
tion formerly  was  displayed  In  the 
old  Lincoln  home  In  Springfield,  111. 
Before  the  old  Ford's  theater  was 
readied  for  the  collection,  it  was 
kept  in  the  "House  Where  Lincoln 
Died." 

The  museum  Is  filled  with  cabi- 
nets of  the  Oldroyd  collection  and 
other  pieces  which  have  been  added. 


cent  federal-^x  attraction— is  just 
across  the  street  from  the  museum. 
It  closes  at  5:30  each  day,  Instead  of 
9,  probably  because  many  a  visitor 
prefers  not  to  visit  there  after  dark. 
When  It  was  discovered  that  the 
pistol  wound  was  mortal,  a  phy- 
sician decided  against  sending  the 
dying  Lincoln  over  the  cobblestones 
to  the  Wliite  House  a  few  blocks 
away.  The  President  was  carried 
across  the  street  to  the  home  of 
William  Petersen. 
A  narrow  hall  run^  past  a  small 


double  parlor  ana  uving  room  ana 
into  a  bedroom.  The  room  la  18 
feet  2  inches  by  9  feet  11  Inches. 
The  celling  Is  low.  One  stands  by 
the  bed  and  reads  that  It  was  here 
Mr.  Lincoln  suffered  through  the 
night  before  his  death  early  the 
next  morning.  He  was  too' long  for 
the  bed  and  had  to  be  placed  diag- 
onally, a  card  on  the  wall  Informs 
the  visitor.  One  feels  almost 
tightly  shut  up  with  a  great 
tragedy  of  death  as  he  stands  In 
the  silent  room. 


Story  of  an  Admirer  of  Lincoln 


By  Thomas  M.  Owen,  Jr. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  whose  birthday 
will  be  celebrated  February  12 
wherever  the  American  flag  flies, 
was  a  gentle  and  ivnderstanding  man 
whose  heart,  moved  by  his  own 
unhappy  experiences,  aided  him  in 
trying  to  solve  many  of  those  baf- 
fliiig  pfotolems  left  as  a  result  of 
\  a  great  civil  war. 

The  life  of  Lincoln,  his  lack  of 
preparation,  meager  education,  in- 
domitable will  and  understanding 
of  the  forces'  which  actuated  his 
fellows  was  the  inspiration  of  Os- 
born  H.  Oldroyd,  who  spent  66  years 
in  gathering  from  the  far  comers 
iof  the  United  States  every  Lincoln 
jrelic  tbet  it  was  possible  for  him 
(to  secure. 

',  Washingtonians  will  wish  to  visit 
■the  Lincoln  Museum,  composed  of 
4wo  Tenth  street  buildings— 4he  old 
Tord  Theater,  where  the  President 
was  mortally  wounded  by  John 
"Wilkes  Booth  on  the  night  of  April 
14,  1865,  and  the  old  Peterson  home, 
opposite  the  theater,  where  the  great 
man  died  on  April  15,  1865. 

The  endeavor  of  Capt.  Oldroyd 
iwas  unique  and  resulted  in  sur- 
mounting many  obstacles. 

Osborn  Oldroyd,  a  native  of  Ohio, 
saw  unusual  military  service  with 
Ohio  troops  in  many  campaigns  in 
the  South.  It  is  related  that  in  one 
battle  alone  he  received  three 
wounds,  but  that  he  would  not  leave 


his  cdmmand.  His  steadfastness  of 
istic  passed  to  him  through  an  Eng- 
lish father  and  an  American  mother. 
It  stood  hifri  in  good  stead  through 
his  lohg  and  useful  life. 

For  every  effect  there  must  be 
a  cause.  So  it  was  in  the  life  of 
Oldroyd. 

During  the  political  campaign  of 
1860  Mr.  Oldroyd,  then  but  18.  was 
conducting  a  newsstand  in  Mount 
Vernon,  Ohio.  One  day  he  came 
across  a  "bundle  of  papers,"  and 
among  the  papers  was  a  little  book, 
entitled  "Life.  Speeches  and  Public 
Services  of  Abram  Lincoln  Together 
With  a  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  Han- 
nibal Hamlin."  The  little  book 
turped  out  to  be  the  Wigwam  edition 
of  the  Republican  Handbook  of  1860. 

The  young  man  read  and  reread 
the  book  until  he  knew  its  contents 
by  heart,  and  the  purpose  grew  in 
his  soul  to  devote  his  life,  as  far 
as  possible,  to  collecting  every  item 
about  Mr.  Lincoln,  whether  he  was 
elected  as  President  of  the  United 
States  or  not. 

After  his  discharge  from  the 
Army,  while  on  his  way  home  from 
service,  he  was  given  three  tele- 
grams which  related  the  news  of 
tne  wounding  of  the  President  and 
his  death.  These  items  he  treasured 
and,  with  the  li'ttle  book  he  had 
saved,  as  well  as  several  other  ietms 
he  had  managed  to  obtain,  the  great- 


est collection  of  relics  about  one 
man  was  begun. 

During  an  eight-year  period  lie 
was  employed  by  his  State.  While 
rendering  service  to  his  disabled 
comrades  he  pursued  the  collection 
of  materials.  Soon  he  had  a  large 
number  of  letters,  newspaper  clip- 
pings, pieces  of  furniture  and  pic- 
tures. 

It  was  in  1883  that  the  Oldroyd 
family  removed  to  Springfield,  111., 
and  Capt.  Oldroyd  arranged  to  rent 
the  Lincoln  homestead,  which  had 
been  built  by  Mr.  Lincoln  before 
his  election  to  the  Presidency.  Into 
this  home  many  of  the  objects  were 
moved  and  installed,  and  Capt.  Old- 
royd had  something  definite  to  talk 
about  when  he  went  after  some 
unusual  object  which  was  to  be 
added  to  the  collection.  In  a  few 
years  the  house  was  presented  to 
the  State  of  Illinois  by  Robert  Todd 
Liticoln  and  made  a  shrine,  and 
Oldroyd  was  granted  permission  to 
continue  his  residence  therein. 

In  1893  the  collection  and  the 
Oldroyd  family  removed  to  Wash- 
ington and  installed  in  the  old 
Peterson  homestead  at  516  Tenth 
street,  the  building  in  which  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  had  died. 

President  Lincoln,  like  many  pub- 
lic men  of  his  day,  had  led  a  varied 


purpose  vas  an  i"nherent  character- 
had  waged  political  warfare,  had 
been  discussed  in  the  newspaj>ers 
and  had  portraits  and  cuts  of  hiln- 
self  made. 

When  the  collection  gathered 
through  the  years  by  Capt.  Oldroyd 
was  purchased  in  August  30,  1926, 
bv  the  United  Stales  Government 
the  sum  of  $50,000  was  paid  for  it. 
The  collector  was  then  84  years  of 
age.  and  though  asked  to  remain 
as  its  custodian,  accepted  only  a 
corner  where  he  could  relive  the 
moments  which  had  engaged  him 
when  collecting  his  priceless  treas- 
ures. 

Today  the  collection  numbers  sev- 
eral hundred  items,  each  authentic, 
with  unusual  historical  notes  as  to 
its  source. 

In  the  early  days  all  of  the  Lin- 
coln mementos  were  housed  in  the 
old  Peterson  home,  which  also  was 
the  residence  of  Capt.  Oldroyd  and 
his  family.  Today  many  of  the  items 
are  displayed  on  the  first  floor  of 
the  old  Ford  Theater. 

Little  remains  of  the  theater  as 
it  was  on  that  fateful  night  in  Aprd, 
1865.  The  building  has  been  re- 
modeled several  times,  and  was  for 
a  long  number  of  years  used  as  a 
depository  lor  *'rebel  archives."  The 
upper  floors  contain  several  col- 
lections   of     record    which      have 


life.      He    had    resided    in    sev€?al^.ibeen  placed  in  the  building  for  safe- 
placea,  ihad  eeen  military  gervJicjcTkeepiAg. 


The  Old  Ford's  Theater,  Where  Abraham  Lincoln  Was  Fatally 
Shot,  Is  Vis;ted  by  Thousands  or  Tourists  Annually.  The  Building 
Is  Owned  by  thk  Government — (Photographs  courtesy  National 
Park  Service). 
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HEADS  LINCOLN  MUSEUM  t 


O.  11.  Oldmycl,  votoian  of  the  Civil  War, 
wus  tlu;  loundiM-  and  coiitinuos  to  be  the 
inanugor  of  the  famous  Oiriroyd  ooliection  of 
Liiicohi  iiieinentoes  which  coii.stitute  the 
Lincoln  National  Mu.sei.iin  in  Washington. 
Tii(»  coliiH-tion  i.s  located  in  the  flouse  in 
whidi  Lincoln  died,  <lireclly  opposite  Ford's 
theatre  on  Tentii  Street,  which  was  the 
.scene  of  the  a.ssa.s.«ination  i)y  John  Wilke.s 
Booth.  Mr.  Oldroyd,  wlion  keeper  of  a  news- 
stand in  Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio,  in  1860,  began  his 
collection  of  Lincoln  mementoes,  and  he 
never  has  ceased  collecting  them.  Mr.  Old- 
royd is  a  born  collector.  Before  Lincoln 
became  hi?!  hero  when  he  waa  a  youth  of  ID, 
collecting  was  his  hobby  and  he  is  the  poses- 
Hor  of  innumerable  ciirios  aside  from  tho 
r»^niarkat)le  Lincoln  colloction.        /  C  i  , 


LINCOLN    RELICS   COLLECTION. 


Government  May  Buy  It  and  Make  Old 
Houa*  Fire  Proof. 
Washington,   D.    C.    Feb.    5.— The   house 
committee     on     public       buildings       and 
grounds  today  agreed   to  a  favorable   re^ 
port   on    the    Rodenberg    bill    to   purchase 
the    Oldroyd   collection    of   Lincoln    relics,' 
now  located  In  the  house  In   Washington' 
in    which    Uncoln    died,    and    said    to    be 
one   of   the    moat   complete   collections    efi 
the    kind    in    the    country.    The    bill    also" 
provides  for  the  purchase  of  property  ad- 
joining   the    house,    which    Is   now    owned 
by    the   government,    in    order     that     the 
house  In  which  Lincoln  died  may  be  made, 
nre   proof.  if  01        ,       ...^ 


XHU   iiUiOOlilir   SCUJ06. 

^  bill  ia  now  J»eter«  <}oAcreaa  to  par- 
aae  the  wonderful  and  excesdlnsly 
aluable  coUectlon  of  rellca  wbldi  Capt. 
O.'H.  Olroy4  haa  spent  his  llf«  la  s»tla- 
"erlnK.  These  relics,  which  were  for- 
merly gathered  In  the  Lincoln  borne  at 
"Sprlngneld,  are  now  in  the  liouae  In 
which  Linc«ia  died  In  Wsshlnst^. 
•Capt.  Oldroyd,  •who  saw  four  reara  of 
.service  in  the  2«th  Ohio,  Imis  dvoted  all 
the  years  since  the  -war  to  gatiiaiinff  up ' 
evarythln^  that  was  associated  in  any 
w*y  -with  the  llTe  of  the  "great  martyr. 
In  Uiis  oolleotioa  Is  much  of  t3ie  fural-  1 
turetisedln  Llncoln'a 'tiom<v  the  books  j 
and  desks  which  he  used  la  hla  work  j 
and  an  innumerable  quantity  9f  Uloo- 1 
tmasee,  sketdias,  newspaper  aiticlea  aad  | 
bosks,  and  tn  fact  everything  that  Com-  '• 
Tide  Oldroyd  haa  been  able  to  Bml  In' 
44  year*  that  would  be  associated  "with 
or  throv  any  U^ht  upon  the  career  of 
Mr.  Lincoln.  It  Is  far  more  complete 
collection  of  Um  things  that  entered 
i«to  the  dally  life  of  Mr.  Lincoln  than 
has  ever  been  gotten  together  for  any 
great  man  In  history.  It  Is  something 
of  ln«atimabia  value  and  the  worth  of 
whlc*i  will  rapidly  grow  as  the  yearn 
xecede.  The  collection  1st  something! 
that  should  by  All  means  be  the  prop- 
erty of  the  United  States  and  carefuHy 
preserved  in  a  fireproof  building.  Lin- 
coln's fame  la  growing  rapidly  with 
every  paaaing  year  and  anything^  di- 
rectly and  pelvsonally  connected  witb. 
him  has  a  tender  loving  value  to  every 
patriotic  Anwrioaa.  It  ^Is  strange  that' 
rCoacredB  ha*  waver  aeen  Che  importance  i 
mt  .malftny  tlUa  ooUeoticn  tlu  propartrj 
«f  4hs  MaUoD  and  tt  ahould  not  l«t  an- 
other month  gt>  by  without  talrinir  this 
Important  step.  The  amount  ajskad  for 
It  is  gulte  small  and  far  leas  than  that 
ofrered  by  private  purchasers.  Capt. 
Oldroyd  has  a  laudable  dealre  that  this 
shall  become  the  property  of  the  coun- 
try which  loTea  and  admlrea  Lincoln 
beyond  any  other  man  and  fa*  kaa  re- 
tuaed  many  Cempttng  offers  from  prl- 
vat*  collectora  !n  tba  expectation  that 
Concreaa  wonld  do  tts  duty  by  the  peo- 
ple anfl  saotire  it  for  them.  JBSvsry  vet- 
mrma,  "yr^,  widow  and  son  ABd  daugh- 
tar  «f  1^  -Tttenui  will  fe*l  this  keenl/ 
«n4  i^ttUpf  tbat  Coogreas  can  do  will 
toe  Qiore  aocaptable  ti»  thani  than  tb« 
pron^  yiflMlr*  of  a  bill.  t»  aoquira 
tk»  g6ll«<)llaft  for  ttaa  beneiU  o<  the 
utDlOlUi  Qf  y«t  unborn  Americans  who 
sK^  ohewiii  ^*  oaemoiT  at  Llaoola 
•Whro  mmi  •(  '•Br  othor  man  who  erar 


Stlrr  Jfatuinal  Slrthun^ 

Capt.  Oldroyd'a  Lincolniana.  I 

•     To     spend     the     Easier     Holidays,     in  ( 
Washington      more      than      a      thousand 
tpachera    and    pupils    came    to    Washing- 
ton   from    New    York    State    alone,    and 
there   was   a   good    long   list   of  visitors 
from  other  near-by  States.     It  is  fair  to 
say  that  Capt.  Oldroyd's  Lincoln   collec- 
tion was  viewed  by  one-half  the  number. 
Tho    most    wonderful    collection    of   por- 
traits   and    personal    mementoes    of    one 
man   that  the   United   Sutes  contains   is 
to    be    seen    in    the    house    in    which    the 
martyred  President  breathed  his  last,  at 
516  Tenth  Street  Northwest,  directly  op- 
posite the   old   Ford's  Theater,  in  which 
he  was  shot  by  John  Wilkes  Booth.  '«>'na. 
house    is    the    property    of    the    Govern* 
ment,  but  the  collection   is  the  personal 
property    of     Capt.     Oldroyd,    who     has 
spent  his   life   since   the    Civil   War  get-r 
ting     together     the     priceless      historic; 
mementos.       He  has  a  great  deal  of  the' 
furniture     from    the     Lincoln     hoijie    la. 
Springfield,   111.,  which    he   bought  when 
he  moved  in  that  house   many  years  be-' 
fore    coining    to    Washington,    some    30 ; 
years  ago.     He  lived   in  it  10  years,  and' 
has  been  purchasing  belongings  and  me-" 
mentos,    also    manuscripts,    ever    since. 
The  whole  collection  is  arranged  to  the 
best  advantage   and   is   in   perfect   order 
and      splendid      condition.     The      house 
should   be   repaired   and   made   fireproof, 
and   the   Government  ought  to   purchase 
the  entire  exhibit,  as  well  as  enlarge  the 
building,   so    that   there   would    be   room 
I  enough  to  spread  out  the  articles,  espe-  j 
cially    the    pictures.     It    is    a  great    col-t 
lection     and    worth    going    many     miles 
to  see.     /,         /  2_ 
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He  Has  Been  63  Year^   '^^^ 
Collecting  Relics 
Of  Lincoln 


mmmm 

t  APr.  OSBOR^^  OLDKOYU, 
Whose  c^rif^tiou  uf  Lincoln' 
Bouvenip^nay  become  a  part  o( 
the  bistoric  collections  owned  by 
iU/r  Government.  Henry  Ford 
ntered  |50,UOO  for  the  collection, 
which  he  proposea  to  move  tu 
Detroit.  Captain  Oldroyd  in  eighty 
yearti  old  and  has  spent  sixty- 
three  years  in  accumulating  the 
collection. 
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Congress  Asked  to  Buy  Lincoln  Relics 
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Itepres«»ntatlve  Henry  P.  Ratbbone 
kef  Illinois    (portrait  herewith)    has   a 

4)111  In  congress  providing  for  the  pur- 
phase  for  $30,000  of  the  famous  Old- 
[^oj'd  collection  of  3,000  Lincoln  rellcg, 
I  pictures  and  documents  In  the  house 
J  Jn  Washington  where  Lincoln  died. 
I  bldroyd  is  eighty-one.  He. has  refused 
1  imuch  larger  offers  for  the  collection, 
'v  but  he  wants  It  to  be  the  property 
I  Df  the  nation  and  he  wiuits  it  kept 
I  where  it  Is.  Ho  cannot  bear  the 
I  thought  of  the  collection  being  re- 
I  moved  from  its  historic  setting  or  of 
I  Its  being  broken  up.  ■  Said  he : 
{  "Yon  know,  it  was  in  that  back 
I  room  yonder  that  Stanton  said,  'Now 

tie  belongs  to  the  ages.'  when  Surgeon 
.  Taft  looked  up  and  said  tliat  Mr.  Lln- 
[,  coin's  pulse  had  stopped.     It  was  In 

that    room    that    Robert   Lincoln    fell 

H-weeplug  on  Charles  Sumner's  shonl- 
f  der  when  he  heard  tliose  words.    The 

foor  of  the  room  la  the  same  as  it  was 

on  that  April  night  fifty-nine  years  .ago.    The  wall  paper  is  Uie  same,  the  old 

steel  engraving  of  the  village  smithy  that  hung  above  the  bed  on  which  Mr. 

Lincoln  died  still  hangs  on  the  wall." 

Rnthbone's  father  and   mother  were  guests  in  the  Presidential  box  the 

night  Lincoln  was  shot  and  his  father,  an  army  officer,  was  wounded  by  Booth. 

.  —- ^- — ^-fA\  ih' 
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An  historic  moment,  as  the  camera  sees  it.  Congressman  Henry  R.  Rath- 
bone,  of  Illinois  (right),  calls  on  O.  H.  Oldroyd,  whose  Lincoln  collection 
is  world  famous,  and  the  result  is  Congressional  action  to  acquire  the  col- 
lection and  erect  a  building  to  house  it.  Mr.  Oldroyd  is  showing  his  visiter 
his  collection  of  busts  of  Lincoln.  The'  miniature  standing  figure  is  that  of 
Stephen  A.  Douglas,  Lincoln's  opponent  in  the  famous  debates. 

I — Pacific  &  Atlantic. 
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Lincoln  Relics  for  U.  S. 
.    Tlie  famous  Oldioyd  collection  of  3,000 
Xtincoin    relics,    now    on    display    in    the 
house  in  10th  Street  in  vhich  the  Ehnan-; 
cipator  died,,  foll'owini;  his  assassination 
in  Ford's  Theater,  will   be  purchased  'by 
the  Governnrent  for  ?50,0p0,  under  a  bill 
pa^se'd    by    the    House    last    weelt.      The 
Senate  has  already   authorized   the  pur- 
chase. 

Comrade  OsTjorne  H.  Oldroyd,  who 
spent  more  than  BO  years  maltinp  the 
collection,  maintained  a  private  museum, 
charging:  an  admission  fee  oT  25  cents. 
It  is  planned  to  have  the  relics  on  free 
exhiMti'on,  following  their  prucAiase  by 
the  Govermnent.     >  a,-..     /      ic?  >  / 


Government  to 
Buy  Lincolnia 
ofO.H.Oldroyd 


Death  House  Custodian  s 
'  ,  Dream  Realized. 


BY  JAMES  O'DONNELL   BENNETT 

tCliicoKo  Tribune  Vtent  hervicc.J 
Washington,  D.  C,  April  29. — [Spe- 
cial.]— There    is  a  happy  old  man   In 
Washington  this  night.     He   is   O.   H. 
Oldroyd,  for  many  years  custodian  of 
thk  Lincoln  death  house  in  10th  street, 
opposite    the    former    Ford's    theater, 
where  President  Lincoln  was  shot  on 
the  night  of  April  14,  1865. 
j      In  the  old  brick  house,  Mr.  Oldrojd. 
now  84  years  old,  has  accumulated  -it 
I  his  own   expense  an   immense   colled- 
|1on    of    Lincoln    documents,    portraits, 
hjooks  and  furniture,  and  for  it  he  has 
(been  offered  large  sums   by   the  state 
of  Illinois  and  by  Henry  Ford.     Those 
offers    he    refused,    believing    that  tlio 
only  appropriate  place  for  the   collec- 
tion was  the  house  in  which  the  mar- 
tyr died  on  the  morning  of  April   15, 
1865. 

Late    this    afternoon    the    house    of 
•representatives  passed  the  long  pend- 
'Ing  bill  Insuring  both  thepreserx'atlori 
^.of  the  house  as  a  shrine  place  and  the 
r'perpetuity    of    the    Oldroyd    collection 
j  under    government    ownershi|).      The 
j  price  the  government  will  pay  for  the 
collection  will  be  far  from  as  large  us 
the  one  Mr.  Ford  offered,  but  Mr.  Old- 
royd Is  satisfied,  because  his  dream  of 
a  permanent  and  appropriate  abiding 
place    for    the    Lincoln    treasures    -.s 
now  fulfilled. 

The  senate  has  already  passed  the 
bin. 

The  happy  issue  of  a  prolonged  ef- 
fort Is  wholly  due  to  the  persistence 
and  enthusiasm  of  Representatl\e 
Ratlibono  [Rep.,  111.],  who  h;is  workeii 
tlrele.ssly  in  the  cause  of  govcrmiieiit 
purchase  of  the  Oldroyd  collection 
The  house  has  long  been  government 
property. 

A  congressional  commi.ssion  will 
soon  fix  the  exact  price  to  be  offered 
the  veteran  collector  and  Lincoln  wor- 
shiper. It  probably  will  bo  $50,000. 
The  present  owner  remarks  apropo.s 
of  that  "  preservation,  not  the  pric<-. 
Is  the  important  matter." 


LINCOLN  DEVOTEE  ENDS 
LONG  YEARS  OF  LABOR 

Osborn  H.  Oldroyd  Has  Turned  His  Collection  of  Relics, 
^,U    Work  of  a  Lifetime,  Over  to  Federal  Government 
—He  Will  Now  Write  His  Memoirs     ^ 


By  VIRGINIA  POPE.  ■ 

■  A  ^^^*r*  many  years  o^  discussion 
J  /\  th.e  famous  Oldroyd  collection 
\I  \  ojf  Lincoln  relics  has  pa.<wed 
Into  the  possession  of  the  Fed-. 
«ral  Government.  For  sixty-five  years 
Oaborn  H.  Oldroyd  has  devoted  most 
©f  his  waklns:  hours  to  the  perpetua- 
tion of  the  memory  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. On  Sept.  1  his  labors  received 
material  compensation  In  *the  form  of 
a  check  for  |50,000,  and  the  fruits  of 
his  tireless  efforts  became  the  proper- 
ly of  the  American  people. 

^^    A  narrow  red  brick  building  houses 

■'the  collection.  Its  unpretentious  fa- 
cade would  pass  unnoticed  except  for 
an  American  flag  fluttering  from  a 
Becond-story  window  and  a  sign,  hangr- 
ing  from  the  wrought-iron  rail  of  the 
front  stairway,  on  which  are  the 
words:  "The  House  in  Which  Lincoln 
Died."  Yet,  the  house  contains  mor^ 
than  3,000  relics  of  the  mo.st  Impor- 
tant episodes  In   the  great  cmanclpa- 

,  tor's  life. 

f;  The  Colonel,  as  the  white-haired  vet- 
eran of  the  Civil  War  is  called,  re- 
fused to  remain  as  director  of  the  mu- 
•eum,  saying  he  wished  to  write  hla 
memoirs.  The  privilege  of  retaining 
the  use  of  his  desk  in  the  comer  of 
the  "front  room,"  where  It  has  stood 
tor  nearly  thirty   years,    was  granted 

•  him;  and  now,  although  his  responsi- 
bilities are  ended,  the  stooping  figure 

.•f  the  84-year-old   man  may  be   seen' 

mounting  the   stairway  at  510  Tenth 

Street,    N.    W.,    every    morning   at   9 

lind  descentling  it  every  afternoon  at  5. 

"What  else  am  I  to  do?"  he  asks. 

it  Vouthful    Beginning. 

"  Mr.  Oldroyd  became  Interested  In  the 
career  of  Abraham  Lincoln  when  a  lad 
of  18.  He  noticed  the  ever-Increasing 
mention  of  the  name  In  the  news- 
papers— Oldroyd  had  a  news  stand  In 
Ws  father's  Jewelry  store  In  Mount 
Vernon,  Ohio — and  was  fired  with  en- 
thusiasm for  the  rall-spllttcr,  who. 
•with  a  bare  twelve  months  of  school- 
ing, was  climbing  to  such  heights.  A' 
jCopy  of  the  WiSTwam  edition  of  the 
"Life,  Speeches  and  Public  Ren-Ices 
Of  Abraham  Lincoln"  was  the  first 
Bced  from  which  the  present  museum 
grew.  A  bftrn  collector,  the  youth* 
acquired  every  available  photograph 
and  printed  speech  of  the  man  whose 
rreatncss    he   dimly    foresaw.  * 

The  war  interrupted  the  ta.><k  he  had 
wt  for  him.self.  but  events  confirmed' 
his  early  Judgment.  Oldroyd  moved. 
to  Springfield,  where  he  occupkd  the 
Lincoln  home  from  18.S3  to  1K!)3.  It 
had  been  stripped  of  Its  furnl.shlngs. 
Lincoln  himself  having  sold  and  given 
thetn  away  before  his  depjirture  for 
AVashlngton:  but  some  of  them  found 


their  way  back  again  owing  to'  tne 
tactful  manoeuvres  of  the  new  tenant, 
■%ihose  reputation  as  a  collector  was 
Bprfiading.  \ 

,    In  1893   Robert   Lincoln,    partly   be- 
cause of  the  persuasions  of   Mr.  Old-  • 
royd,   presented   the   Springfield   home* 
to  the  State  of  Illinois.     Collector  and 
collection  then  found  themselves  with- 
out a  home.      At   a  moment   when   It 
seemed  as  If  he  might  have  to  aban- 
don   his   treasures,    word    came   from 
Washington    that   the  boarding   house 
opposite    Ford's    Theatre,    where    the 
President     had     died,    was    available. 
What    more    suitable    place    for    me- : 
jaentoapt  the  living  man  7  J 

Saved  for  the  Nation. 
For   a    time    the    Historical    Society 
created    by    Congress    for    preserving 

•  historical  houses  paid  for  the  rent  of 
the  building  and  gave  Oldroyd  a  sal- 
ary as  Its  caretaker.  Hla  struggles 
were  not,  however,  at  an  end.  The 
plan  was  soon  abandoned  and  he 
found  himself  confronted  with  the 
necessity  of  fjnanclng  his  own  under- 
taking. The  former  Union  .soldier  be- 
gan the  real  fight  of  his  life.  House 
and  contents  must  be  preserved  for 
the  American  people,  he  contended, 
and  be  brought  all  the  Influence  be 
could  to  bear  on  Senate  and  House. 
In  1807  the  House  made  an  appropri- 
ation of  (30,000  to  purchase  the  build- 

i  Ing  and  Oldroyd  was  enabled  to  stay 
on. 

The  responsibilities  of  caring  for  his 
treasures  began  to  weigh  heavily  on 
Mr.  Oldroyd,  yet  he  refused  the  offer 
of  Henry  Ford  to  pay  him  $50.0<>0  for 
them  on  condition  that  the  relics  be 
removed  to  Detroit.     Finally  the  fiov- 


emment  took  action,  spurred  by' 
knowledge  that  private  interests 
sought  to  purchase  the  contents  of 
the  museum. 

None  of  the  furniture  left  in  the 
room.s  on  the  night  of  April  14,  iST).'), 
I.s  there  now.'  The  only  remaining 
object  is  a  picture  that  still  clings  to 
a  n.-ill  on  the  wall  above  the  spot 
where  stood  the  bed  on  which  the 
President  lay.  It  Is  a  lithograph  of 
Ro.sa  Bonheur's  "Village  Blacksmith." 
The  bed,  now  In  the  Chicago  Historical 
Society's  po.ssesslon,  will,  It  is  said,  be 
pre.sented  to  the  Oldroyd  collection,  so 
that  it  can  take  its  place  In  the  corner 
where  It  belongs. 

The  room  in  which  Secretary  Stan- 
ton uttered  his  famous  words,  "Now 
he  belongs  to  the  ages,"  opens  from 
the  front  entrance  hall.  It  Is  Itself 
little  more  than  a  dim  corridor.  Its 
garish  paper  Is  covered  with  prints, 
now  f.iniiliar  to  every  school  child,  de- 
picting the  last  moments  of  the  Presi- 
dent. With  these  reminders  the  .scene 
seems  to  become  a  poignant  reality. 
Other  photographs  and  prints  Illus- 
trate the  Journey  to  the  final  resting 
place  in   Springfield. 

The  CoUrictof's  Lubor. 

In  this  apartment  of  grim  memories 
is  a  glass  case  enclosing  relics  of  the 
funeral.  Participants  contributed  odd 
objects  of  Interest  to  Mr.  Oldroyd.  On 
the  shelves  lie  two  seared  and  brown 
wreaths  taken  from  the  coffin;  sheets 
of  music  played  by  the  band  as  the 
cortege  passed;  a  small  bolt  of  white 
ribbon,  remnant  of  the  streamers  that 
hung  limp  from  the  catafalque  at 
Springfield,  and  other  .similar  items. 

No  stone  has  been  left  unturned  by 
Mr.  Oldroyd  to  accumulate  as  faith- 
fully as  po.ssible  not  only  keepsakes 
but  statements  from  those  who  had  the 
privilege,  denied  to  him,  of  knowing 
his  hero.  From  Dr.  Charles  Taft  he 
heard  the  story  of  the  carrying  of  the 
wounded  man  Into  the  house  and  of 
the  first  care  administered-  A  typed 
notice  hanging  on  the  wall  gives 
Henry  Safford's  account  of  opening 
the  door  to  admit  the  grlef-strlcken 
men  who  were  forced  to  lay  their 
burden  diagonally  across  the  bed,  ow- 
ing to  the  President's  length  of  limb. 
And  from  Dr.  Ezra  Abbott  he  obtained 
the  minutes  kept  by  him  throughout 
the  night  while  Mr.  Lincol 
-Abbed  away.  ..mittm^mmltim^ 


roughout  1 
in'a    life 
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"Mr.  Oldroyd'B  splrU-of  investigation 
caused  him  In  Iat«r  years  to  follow  In 
the  trail  of  Booth,   from  the  moment 
he  left  the  theatre  until  his  last  stand 
In    the    tot>acco    house    on    Garretfs 
farm.      An  entire   wall   In  one  of  the 
exhibition  rooms  of  the  museum  Is  de- 
voted to  pictures  of  the  flight  of  the 
conspirators  and   their   trial.      Photo- 
Braphs.      handbills      maklnR      known 
Slanton-s    offer    of    $100,000    for    the 
capture   of   the   culprit   and  pages   of 
the  National  Police  Gazette  with  a  full 
account  of  the  trial  hang  side  by  side. 
Masks  of   IJncoln. 
In  a  case  below  them  repose  life  ^nd 
death  masks  of  Lincoln.     The  former 
was  presented  to  the  Colonial  by  l^on- 
ard  Volk.  the  artist,  who  told  him  that 
Lincoln   remarked  that  he  had  "made 
a  puckering  Job  of  It."    The  criticism, 
however,    did   not   prevent   the   Treal- 
dentlal  candidate  just  after  the  great 
triumph  at  the  Chicago  Wigwam  from 
allowing  the  sculptor  to  make  a  cast 
of    his   hands.      One   Is    relaxed   as   If  i 
resting   on    the   side   of   a   chair,    the! 
other    firmly    grasps    an    object    thatj 
mlBht   be  taken  for  a  field  marshal'*^ 
t)aton.  I 

••It's  the  end  of  a  broomstick, 
chuckled  the  Colonel.  "Volk  told  me 
that  when  he  asked  Lincoln  to  hold 
something  In  his  fist,  he  rose,  left  the 
room  and  In  a  few  minutes  returned 
with  a  piece  of  wood,  saying.  "1  cut 
off  the  end  of  the  old  lady's  broom- 
stick. She'll  probably  get  after  me 
with  the  other  part." 

Fortune  and  persistence  helped  Mr. 
Oldroyd.  He  has  many  anecdotes  of 
4W-.  ..(...no-ik  mnnnor  In  whlch  the  relics 


the  strange  manner  In  which  the  relics 
fell    Into    his    hanls.     Watchful    wait- 
ing played  a  greater  part  than  chance 
Jn    many    Instances.    When    he   asked 
William  Wither,  conductor  of  the  or- 
chestra at  Ford's  Theatre,  to  give  him 
the  coat  bo  woreVhtn  he  obstructed 
for  a   brief  second    Booth's  exit  from 
the  wings,  the  coat  on  which  may  still 
be  seen  the  slashM  made  by  the  assas- 
shi's  knlfo.Te  replied:  "Oh.  you'll  get  j 
U.  as  you  do  everything,  but  you  will 
have  to  wait  until  1  die." 

Death  brought  him  the  last  example 
of  Lincoln's  handwriting  and  the  gray 
pluid  shawl  that  gave  the  gaunt  fitjure 
tuch  a  strange  appearance.  Accord- 
ing to  the  White  House  usher  in  at- 
tendance, the  President  was  in  anl- 
nated  conversation  when  Mrs.  Lincoln 
w-nt  word  that  It  was  time  to  leave 
for  the  theatre.  He  was  about  to  com- 
ply, when  the  usher  reminded  him  of 
two  men  who  waited  to  reccelve  a  pass 
to  go  Into  Virginia. 

"No  pass  Is  necessary  now  to  author- 
ize liny  ono  to  go  to  and  return  from 
P«t<Jrsburg  and  Richmond.  People  go 
and  return  just  as  they  dl-i  before  the 
war."  he  penned. 

OI«lroyd  repeatedly  a.sked  the  usher 
for  the  precious  document,  only  to  re- 
ceive a  flat  refusal.  After  fifteen  years 
It  was  sold  to  him  by  the  usher's 
hi.-U.r-ln-law,  who  found  It  among  the 
papers  of  her  deceased  relative. 

Next  the  room  In  which  Lincoln 
died  Is  a  Btrv.-uit's  room  now  con-  ■ 
verted  into  a  library  whose  shelves  ar«! 
•Ucked  to  the  celling  with  a  thousan^i 
cr  more  volumes  conUlnIng  blogra-i 
pMea  of  Lincoln  and  accounts  of  the) 
Civil  War.  On  one  ahelf  Is  a  row  of' 
fat  volumes  In  which  are  bound  moroj 
.than  250  aermoaajtetoMad  At  thft  UBM 


of  Uie  tuneral.  NiCoUy  and  »ay  re- 
sorted w  theae  reference  books  when 
they  wroU  their  history  of  the  great 
emancipator.  Tbre,  thousand  f  v* 
hundred  newspaper  cUpplngs  are  filed 
away  In  cases;  500  newspapers  and 
320  ma«axlnea  form  part  of  tne, 
library. 

Early  Lincoln  Relic*. 
Directly    back    of  the    library    Is   a 
more  fecent  addition  to  the  b""dlng^ 
1  Through  Its  windows  the  rays  of  the 
afternoon    sun    fall    across    a    black 
horse-balr   sofa.      On    It   Ilea   a   card 
which    rends    that   It    was    P;irchased 
from  Miss  Lydla  BockweU.     The  stiff 
settee   with  its  shiny   cover,   a  com- 
panion  chair  and  a  mahogany  teble 
that  stand  close  by  once  graced  the 
parlor  of  the  Lincoln  home  In  Spring- 
field.     When    the    family    moved    to 
Washington  the  set  waa  sold  to  the 
Rockwell  sisters,  Mrs.  Lincoln'!  dress- 
makers,  who  kept  It  for  many  years. 
Back  of  the  rail,  clinging  close  to  the 
wall."  l3  a  bare  wooden  cradle.     Two 
painted  chairs  leaning  upon  each  other 
[for    support,    huddle    on    Its    wooden 
slats.    "In  It  he  rocked  bis  children, 
'explains  Mr.  Oldroyd.  ^ 

The  real  treasure.  In  the  collector  s 
opinion.  Is  the  plain,  round-backed 
chair  presented  to  him  by  Hemdon,  In 
which  Lincoln  sat  when  he  wrote  his 
Inaugural  speech. 

A  modest  desk,  such  aa  we  would 
(all  a  child's  desk  today  but  one  that 
was  evidently  dear  to  the  rising  poli- 
tician's heart.  Is  also  to  be  found 
among    the    souvenirs    of  Springfield 

days. 

Here  too.  are  the  Iron  cook  stove 
used  m  the  Springfield  home;  a  wheel 
from  the  family  carriage,  a  wooden 
bench,  mfde  especially  for  Lincoln,  on 


-'^^  ^a:ri:v"iS^^  ^-! 

fra^w^utb'edstead  presented  by] 

^^.rrorn'^tofUncoln.-^ 
strongly   appealed  to  him  that  InJ^^. 

younger  days  he  ^^^^'^"^rJ^f ''"he  1 
field  to  New  Salem  to  talk   with  the 
,om  women  who  had  once  been  friends  1 
1  of  Ann  Butledge:  In  vain  he  searched 
Jor  a  photograph  of  her.  only  to  learn 
In    comparatively    recent    years    that, 
none   wL   ever   taken.      The  days  of 
the   Wide- Awake   ^ub  are   c^Ued    to  j 
mind    by    the    presence    of    a    Wide 
Awake  torch  carried  by  one  William 
P     saddler    In    a    political    procession 
fhat  passed  by  the  Springfield  house] 
on   aS^  8.   1800;     Abraham   Lincoln. 
Z   fhe^tai;   goes,    raising  his   hat   In! 
salutation  to  Us  bright  flame. 

spanning   the   double   door   between 
the  two  parlors  to  the  left  of  the  en- 
trance hall  is  a  black  locust  rail  sp^ 
by   the  lanky   youth   who   worked   on 
his    father's   farm    at    ^^'^'"'"''■JJ^.] 
stout  shaft  of  wood  traveled  a- Jhe  gif 
of  Governor  Oglesby  to  the  home  of 
•Allen  Burton  In  Kentucky  and  after 
wardreturnedtoimnols.  where  It  f^- 
ured  at  many  meetings.     Q^'^e  appro- 
priately  a  fine  collection  of   cart<^- 
and  lithographs  dealing  w  th  the    RaH 
Candidate"  and  his  campaign  are  hung 

"'^'^^Llncoln's  Little  Library. 

A   few    minutes   must   be   -P^n*   by 
e^iry  visitor  In  contemplation  of  half 
^dTzen   books.    -   yellow   and   worn 
that   they   might   fall    t«>   ^^  T^^: 
they  to  be  taken  from  under  the  gla^s 
and   handled.     There   are  »  ^m'^'  ''". 
the  fly   leaf   of  which   the  boy   Abra 
ham  wrote  his  name  at  the  age  of  9 
a  copy  of  "Pilgrim's  Progress.'    whose 
toSle  language  had  a  strong  -P^^, 
for  the  young  student,    the    ^''^ 
Adventures  of  Blackhawk.     and   sev 
tral  books  dealing  with  the  law.     Nor 
cL  the  student  of  Lincoln  leave -Hh 

out  inspecting  the  '^^l°^'^^^]'''^ly\ 
l,»r^t  safely  under  lock  and  Key. 
Tmon^lhem  are  Uncoln.  appo.n  - 
ment  of  Grant  as  Com-nand  r  InCh  e' 
Und   his   order  removing    M^^"*^  ^^ 


J 
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Government's  Lincoln  Relics 
Preserved  by  One  Man's  Work 

Gatherer  9f  Famous  Oldroyd  Collection  Started  in  1860 
to  Save  i\]eni3ntos  of  Emancipator — Tells  of  Wait- 
Scrap  of  Paper" 


ing  16  Years  for  "' 


Siiccitil  from  Monitor  Bureau 
WASHINGTON,  Feb.  12— For  the 
first  time  on  Lincoln's  Birthday  the 
famous  Oldroyd  collection  Is  this 
year  the  property  of  the  American 
people.  A  few  months  ago  Congress 
approprl:!t3d  the  money  to  buy  this 
collection  which  ia  housed  in  the 
bulldin-  in  which  Abraham  Liijcolq 
liasfied    on.  '     -        „ 

■  Osboin  H.  Oldr6yd"icgan  his' col- 
lection tn  ISJO.  -At  that  time  he  hr.d 
a  news  stand  in  the  jewelry  storo  of 
his  father  in  Mt,  Veroou,  O.  Among 
the  books,  magazines  and  papers  that 
came  into  his  possession  was  a  pam- 
phlet, a  campaign  publication,  detail- 
ing the  life  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  The 
boy  read  it  avidly.  He  did  not  sell  it 
but  put  it  away  among  his  treasures. 
It'  became  the  nucleus  of  his  collec- 
tion and  is  still  in  his  possession,  or 
rather  in  that  of  the  Government  to 
which   it   has   been    transfc:-red. 

Young  Oldroyd  wrote  to  the  Pitts- 
burgl)  publisliing  house  which,  had 
brought  out  the  Lincoln  pamphlet 
and  asked  that  everything  pertaining 


to  Lincoln  be  sent  to  him.  He  de- 
cided to  search  near  and  far  for 
Lincoln  data.  Then  the  Civil  War 
came  along  and  he  v.-as  one  of  the 
first  to  go  from  the  Ohio  town. 

During  the  years  of  war  he  cher- 
ished the  purpose  of  seeing  Presi- 
dent Lincoln.  Init  it  was  1865  before 
he  ^'as  mustered  out  and  the  great 
"  J..CfetKJ2restUent^  yas  also  mustered 
eut  RJiU   ttio't^-o  a.cro.1  liict:^'     '      "_ 

liivcd  in  Lincoln's  House 

The  wcrlc  of  collecting  was  con- 
tinued. Mr.  Oldroyd  had  a  position  as 
steward  at  the  Soldiers'  Home  in 
Dayton,  O.,  and  he  was  constantly 
sending  out  inquiries  and  following 
up  clues  regarding  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. Meanwhile  he  had  married  a 
young  woman  front  Springfield,  111., 
and  later  they  wem.  to  live  in  Lin- 
coln's old  home  in  Springfield. 

There  he  wallied  into  a  congenial 
atmosphere,  old  furniture  and 
utensils  associated  with  Lincolu, 
papers  and  traditions.  For  10  years 
he  lived  where  Lincoln  had  lived  and 
then  the  house  for  which  he  had 
been  paying  rent  was  taken  over  at 
his  urgent  recommendation,  by  the 
State  of  Illinois. 

Meanwhile  some  prominent  men  In 
Washington  persuaded  Mr.  OldroyJ 
to  come  to  that  city  and  install  his 
collection  in  the  house  associated 
with  the  last  hours  of  Lincoln,  and 
here  it  has  leen  viewed  by  thousands 
of  persons  from  all  over  the  world. 

"The  old  red  brick  house,  frop^ 
which  the  United  States  flag  fli-^s 
constantly  is  flanked  on  either  sid« 
by  business.  Across  the  street  staniis 
Ford's  Theater,  owned  by  the  Gov- 
ernment but  used  for  the  storage  of 
papers.  There  has  been  some  talk 
about  restoring  the  theater  to  its  con- 
dition at  the  time  that  Lincoln  was 
President,  with  the  stage,  the  boxes 
and  fittings  as  they  were  on  the  night 
when  light  comedy  was  turned  into 
high  tragedy. 

Fame  Couies  to  Kooniing  House   • 

As  the  lights  went  down  in  the 
theater  that  night  they  began  to 
flicker  in  the  rooming  house  across 
the  street  into  which  was  carried  the 
stricken  President.  Here  in  a  small 
room  at  the  end  of  the  narrow  hall, 
they  laid  Lincoln  on  the  bed  from 
which  a  lodger  named  Clarke  was 
ousted.    He  wrote  to  iiis  sister  about 


(Continued   from   Pago  1) 

It  In  a  framed  letter  that  hangs  In 
the  room. 

Here  are  other  letters  and  pictures 
bearing  upon  the  event.  It  Is  a  room 
of  shadows.  Here  the  figures  of  great 
statesmen  and  lowly  men  lurk, 
touched  by  a  common  sorrow."  The 
room  is  dim  now,  as  it  was  then. 
TWo  smallish  windows  look  out  into 
a  narrow  space  at  the  rear  of  shops. 
There  may  have  been  a  bit  of  garden 
In  earlier  days. 

It  Is  not  necessary  to  say,  "Here 
Lincoln  passed."  One  feels  it.  In- 
variably the  visitor  pauses  and  drops 
his  voice.  In  the  rooms  beyond  are 
other  mementoes  of  Lincoln  news- 
papers containing  accounts  of  the 
tragedy,  books,  some  of  them  a  part 
of  Lincoln's  meager  library,  portraits 
of  Lincoln  by  artists  of  varying 
talent,  family  and  olTicial  groups  in 
which  Lincoln  appears,  medallions, 
badges. 

In  the  farthest  room  are  an  office 
clTair  used  by  Lincoln,  in  which  he 
sat  when  he  selected  his  Cabinet  and 
drafted  his  first  inaugural  address,  a 
mohair-covered  rocking  chair  labeled 
"a  favorite  chair,"  a  table  and  a  desk, 
a  cradle  in  which  his  children  were 
rocked  and  a  stove  ^n  which  the 
cooking  was  done  in  his  home  in 
Springfield,  111. 

A  Hail  He  Split 

The  authenticity  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln the  rail  splitter,  a  sobriquet  first 
used  in  derision  and  later  in  ad- 
miration, is  attested  by  a  black  lo- 
cust rail  with  an  affidavit  by  John 
Hanks,  witnessed  by  Governor  Ogles- 
by,  stating  that  it  was  split  by  Lin- 
coln in  1830. 

There  are  posters,  caricatures  and 
hand  bills  of  his  campaigns,  bills  of 
sale  of  -slaves  and  pictures  and  data 
concerning  the  persons  implicated  in 
the  assassination,  including  an  orig- 
inal reward  bill  offering  $100,000  for 
the  capture  of  Booth,  Harold  and 
Surratt.  The  spur  worn  by  Booth, 
which  caught  in  the  draperies  of  the 
box  as  he  leaped  to  the  stage,  calls 
up  a  picture  of  the  sudden,  fateful 
happening. 

Two  significant  relics  are  the  old 
Bible,  on  the  cover  of  which  Lincoln 
wrote  his  name  when  he  was  a  little 
boy  and  out  of  which  his  mother  read 
to  him,  and  the  last  words  that  the 
President  wrote.  Two  men  accosted 
him  as  he  was  on  his  way  to  the 
theater  on  the  evening  of  April  14, 
1865,  and  asked  him  for  a  pass  to 
Richmond.  On  a  piece  of  paper  he 
wrote:  "No  pass  is  necessary  now  to 
authorize  anyone  to  go  and  return 
from  Petersburg  and  Richmond. 
People  go  and  return  just  as  they 
did  before  the  war.  A.  Lincoln." 
^Valtlng  for  Scrap  of  Paper 

When  Mr.  Oldroyd  was  seeking 
additions  to  his  collection  be  tried 
to  trace  the  last  writing  of  Lincoln 
and  heard  that  It  was  in  the  posses- 
sion of  a  messenger  in  the  White 
House.  Going  to  him  he  asked  if  he 
were  wining  to  let  this  scrap  of 
paper  be  incorporated  with  the  col- 
lection. The  man  replied  that  no 
money  would  buy  it. 


"If  you  ever  decWe  to  let  it  go, 
remember  that  I  want  It,"  Mr.  Old- 
royd told  the  messenger  and  every 
now  and  then,  for  15  years,  he  would 
go  to  the  White  House  and  see  this 
man,  never  repeating  his  request  but 
just  reminding  him  that  he  was  still 
waiting.  After  the  messenger  had 
passed  on,  Mr.  Oldroyd  asked  the 
widow  about  the  paper,  but  she 
replied  in  the  same  words,  that  no 
money  conld  buy  it. 

A  year  later  "when  she  had  passed 
on,  her  sister  came  to  Mr.  Oldroyd 
and  said  that  the  precious  paper 
should  go  to  his  collection.  "I  waited 
16  years  for  it,", said  Mr.  Oldroyd. 
"Do  you  see  that  shawl?"  He  pointed 
to  a  large  black-and-white  checked 
shawl  under  glass  on  the  wall.  "I 
waited  15  years  for  that.  A  woman 
from  Chicago  visited  my  collection 
and  told  me  that  she  had  a  shawl 
worn  by  Mrs.  Lincoln,  but  she  would 
not  part  with  it.  After  she  was  gone 
her  daughter  came  in  and  presented 
the  shawl  to  the  collection." 

In  the  course  of  his  collecting  Mr. 
Oldroyd  did  a  great  deal  of  traveling, 
often  on  foot.  In  Illinois  he  heard 
that  Lincoln  used  to  walk  from 
Salem  to  Springfield  to  borrow  law 
books,  and  that  on  the  way  back  he 
would  be  seen  walking  along  the 
road  reading.  Mr.  Oldroyd  went  over 
the  same  course  on  foot.  "I  did  not 
ask  anyone  if  they  remembered  see- 
ing Lincoln  reading  along  the  road 
because  they  would  have  said  they 
did,"  he  said  shrewdly,  "but  I  asked 
if  there  were  any  men  who  had  been 
living  there  many  yearg. 

Where  Lincoln  Walked 

"I  heard  of  one  old  man  and  had  a 
talk  with  him.  'You  have  seen  fnany 
persons  going  along  that  road?"  I 
said  to  hin\  'Oh,  yes,'  said  the  old 
man.  "Do  you  remember  any  of 
them?'  I  asked  him,  and  he  named 
several,  including  Abraham  Lincoln. 
Then  I  got  another  who  had  lived 
there  for  years  and  years  who  told 
me  the  same  thing,  and  I  felt  that 
the  evidence  was  good." 

Mr.  Oldroyd  has  had  many  offers 
for  his  collection,  including  one  from  j 
Henry  Ford,  which  is  said   to  have 
been  $50,000. 

"I  am  glad  that  the  Government 
has  taken  my  collection,"  said  Mr. 
Oldroyd.  "I  expect  it  will  be  hard  ! 
for  me  to  stay  away  from  it.  I  have 
been  here  so  long."  His  eyes  roVed 
affectionately  over  the  dingy  rooms 
and  the  accumulated  relics. 

Henry  R.  Rathbone  (R.),  Repre- 
sentative from  Illinois,  has  intro- 
duced a  bill  in  Congress  to  establish 
a  national  memorial  war  museum 
and  veterans'  headquarters  in  the 
building  known  as  Ford's  Theate.', 
moving  the  Oldroyd  collection  into  't. 
Another  bill  would  restore  the  the- 
ater as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  con- 
dition it  was  in  at  the  time  of  Lin- 
coln's passing. 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Mr.  Oldroyd. 
looking  across  at  the  gray  building. 
"The  Government  finally  bought  this 
house  and  maybe  it  will  make  a 
museum  out  of  the  old  theater.  Any- 
how it's  the  Goverumeut'a  business 
now."  .  ^^.  _■_  ,.     .    -T         ^ 


Abov«— Famous  Collection 
of  Lincoln  Relics  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  Purchased  by 
the  Government.  Represen- 
tative Henry  R.  Rathbone 
CLeft)  of  Illinois,  Sponsor 
of  the  Bill,  and  O.  H.  Old- 
royd  (Right),  Who  Has 
Spent  a  Lifetime  Gathering 
Together  Mementos  of  the 
|_^reat  Emancipator. 


LAUNCH  MOVE  FOR  ANOTHER  LINCOLN  MUSEUM 


G.  A.  R.  members  are  back  of  project  to  establish  "Lincoln  shrine"  in  Ford's  Theater, 
\\ar.nington,  which  is  owned  by  goverment.  It  is  proposed  to  turn  Oldroyd  collection  of 
Lincolniana,  now  U.  S.  property,  into  museum  of  Lincoln  relics  and  memoirs.  0.  H.  Old- 
royd is  seen  with  some  of  his  priceless  mementoes  of  the  martyred  nr^aidaat. 
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By  Kathleen  Read 


EVERY  boy  is  a  hero-worshiper,  but  it 
is  doubtful  if  many  men  could  be 
found  who  have  devoted  their  entire  lives 
to  a  single  hero  and  one  they  had  never 
laid  eyes  upon.  Such  is  the  case  of  89- 
year-old  Captain  Osborn  H.  Oldroyd.  who 
recently  turned  over  to  the  Government 
the  fruits  of  his  hero  worship — his  famous 
Lincoln  collection. 

How  did  his  young  feet  set  out  upon  a 
path  that  led  almost  to  the  grave?  What 
beacon  led  him  on  and  on  through  the 
long  years,  causing  him  to  tramp  weary 
miles,  make  countless  sacrifices,  lay  aside 
thoughts  of  a  career  and  fortune?  What 
Is  the  story  behind  his  superb  collection? 

With  these  questions  in  mind,  the 
writer's  steps  turned  to  the  house  on 
10th  street,  in  Washington,  where  Lin- 
coln breathed  his  last  and  which  now 
houses  the  collection.  The  gentle  old 
collector  extended  a  cordial  welcome  to 
the  visitor  and  seemed  happy  to  talk  upon 
JihS.    fiUblect which  -.\\a.% /yruryl^ri-^  ht& 
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LINCOLN'S  Most  Ardent 
Hero -Wbr  shipper 

Captain  O shorn  H.  Oldroyd's  Collection 
^      of  Most  Notable  Lincolniana  Inspired  by  Devotion 
to  Great  Man  Whom  He 
Loved  but  Never  Met ! 


By  Kathleen  Read 

EVERY  boy  Is  a  hero-worshiper  but  it 
l5  doubtful  If  many  men  could  be 
found  who  have  devoted  tliclr  entire  lives 
to  a  single  hero  and  one  they  had  neier 
inid  eyes  upon.  Such  is  the  case  or  89- 
year-old  Captain  Osbom  H.  Oldrojd  who 
recently  turned  over  to  the  Go\.  eminent 
the  IrulLs  or  his  hero  worship— his  famous 
Lincoln  collection. 

How  did  his  young  feet  set  out  upon  a 
path  that  led  almost  to  the  grave?  What 
beacon  led  him  on  and  on  through  the 
long  years,  causing  him  to  tramp  weary 
miles,  make  countless  sacrifices  lay  aside 
thoughts  of  a  career  and  fortune'  What 
Is  the  story  behind  his  superb  collection'' 

With  these  questions  In  mind,  tut 
writer's  steps  turned  to  tlie  house  on 
loth  street,  in  Washington,  where  Lin 
coin  breathed  his  last  and  which  no^^ 
houses  the  collection.  The  gentle  old 
collector  extended  a  cordial  welcome  to 
the  visitor  and  seemed  happy  to  talk  upon 
the  subject  which  has  occupied  his 
thoughts  lor  more  than  seventy  jears 

As  one  listens  to  a  recital  covering 
those  years,  the  850,000  that  the  Govern 
ment  paid  for  the  collection  appear*;  a 
paltry  sum  indeed-  Yet  one  is  unpressed 
that  Osbom  Oldroyd's  lifetime  labor  wa'i 
fired  by  love  alone,  upon  which  no  price 
can  te  set. 

Glancing  at  the  walls  and  floor  apace 
literally  covered  with  Lincolniana  the 
question  burst  forth:  And  \ou  ncvei 
even  knew  Abraham  Lincoln?  Slowlv 
the  collector  shook  his  white  head  while 
in  his  eyes  flamed  the  light  of  worship 

"Yes;  I  knew  him  well  better  perhaps 
than  many,  but  I  never  saw  him.  Stram^e 
thing  how  I  was  cheated  out  of  that  de- 
sire of  my  heart.  When  I  was  serving  m 
the  Union  Army,  near  the  close  of  th^ 
war.  my  regiment  was  In  Washington  and, 
as  we  stood  on  Pennsylvania  avenue,  some 
one  called  out  as  a  carriage  approached 
us:  'There  he  Isl  That's  Abe  Lincolnl' 
My  heart  beat  fast,  A  liaze  came  over 
my  eyes.  Now  I  was  to  see  the  man  who 
liad  occupied  my  thoughts  for  four  years. 
AS  the  carriage  neared  and  I  raised  my 
head  to  gaae  upon  my  IdoL  a  great  truck 
passed  between  us  and  hid  htm  from 
view.  We  were  ordered  away  the  next 
day.  and  it  waj  while  we  were  in  Mem- 
phis celebrating  the  close  of  the  war  that 
the  news  reached  me  that  he  was  killed." 
,  "Did  you  start  this  collection  then?" 
he  was  asked. 

rriHE  old  collector  gazed  out  of  the  win- 
^  dow  and  across  the  street  at  the  dingy 
front  of  the  old  Ford  Theatre,  where  Lin- 
coln was  killed.  He  did  not  answer  Im- 
mediately, and  when  he  did  It  was  as  one 
who  speaks  from  the  other  end  of  a  long 
vista  ol  tiriie. 

"No;  my  collection  was  started  before 
Lincoln  was  President:  even  tiefore  peo-  ' 
pie  generally  thought  him  a  great  man. 
It  was  started  when  i  first  began  to  love 
him,  back  In  1856,  when  I  was  a  lad. 

"At  that  time  my  fatlier  had  a  little 
jewelry  shop  In  Mount  Vernon,  O,,  our 
home,  and  In  one  comer  ot  the  room  he 
allowed  me  to  run  a  little  newsstand.  It 
was  my  custom  to  receive  packages  of 
newspapers,  circulars  and  books  from 
Pittsburgh.  One  day.  In  one  of  the  pack- 
ages, there  came  a  little  paper-backed 
pamphlet  containing  some  speeches  of 
Abraham  Lincoln.  I  had  heard  a  bit  of 
him  and  opened  the  book  out  of  curl- 
Captain  Oldroyd's  eyes  sought  a  frame 
above  his  desk  where,  enshrined  within. 
Is  a  dingy  paper-covered  pamphlet. 
"That  was  the  trail-blazer  for  all  of  this." 
he  said,  with  a  sweeping  gesture  of  the 
hand-  "I  couli  not  put  the  book  dovi-n 
once  I  had  started  to  read  it.  There  was 
something  In  those  simple  sentences, 
ringing  with  honesty  and  high  purpose, 
that  fired  my  young  Imagination.  It 
spread  to  my  heart.  When  at  length, 
after  repeated  calls  to  supper,  I  laid  down 
the  book,  Abraham  Lincoln  was  my 
friend  In  my  collection  I  am  leaving  to 
young  Americans  the  proof  of  that  en- 
during love. 

"From  that  time  I  began  to  save  every- 
thing 1  could  get  my  hands  on  that  per- 


tained to  Lincoln,    I  wrote 

burgh  dealer  for  other  speeches  and 

tlces,  and  later,  when  he 

fore  the  public  eye,  I  was 

late  quite   a   number  of 

pings.    Many  jeered  at  hi 

him — I  saved 

"When  I  marched 
up  to  my   little 
away  my  box  of  Lincolniana  ; 
drawer.      All    through    the    exciting    days 
that  followed.  In  camp  and  on  the  bat- 
tlefield, the   thought  ot  my  humble  col- 
lection was  with  me  and  the  determina- 
tion to  add  to  IL  when  I  returned.    I  was 
able  to  pick  up  a  few  items  during  those 
hectic   days   of    war.     His   assassination, 
only  added  fuel  to  the  flame 
of  my  worship." 

Here  the  old  collector  paused  to  tell  of 
his  marriage  and  to  pay  a  tribute  of  ap- 
preciation to  the  woman  whose  sympa- 
thcilc  understanding  made  It  possible  for 
him  to  accumulate  the  collection. 

"I  felt  tliat  I   wanted   to  live  close  to 
home,"  he  continued, 

ight  gain  a  sense  of  intimacy  with 

m  as  well  as  find  many  valuable 
I  got  a  Job  In  Springfield,  III,  and  we 
re,  in  the  mldat  of  Lin- 
coln's old  stamping  ground,  I 
relics  pertaining  to  him  on  every  side.  But 
It  took  money  lo  buy  them;  mighty 
'tis  true,  for  they  weren't  very  valuable 
then,  but  more  than  I  could  spare  from 
my  small  .salary  and  the  growing  demands 
of  ft  family.  However,  many  a  ribbon 
without  and  many  a  chew  ot 
tobacco  foregone  that  some  new  Item 
might  be  added  to  the  collection.  Then 
there  wa-s  always  the  precaution  that 
must  be  taken  to  insure  that  notliing  but 
genuine  articles  were  gathered.  E^'e^y 
lime  something  was  offered  me  I  would 
go  to  many  diSerent  sources  to  verify  Its 
history.  All  collectors  have  to  guard 
against  fakes,  for  as  soon  as  people  know 
you  are  a  collector  an  army  of  falters 
appear.  For  Instance.  I  have  had  hun- 
dreds of  canes  offered  me  which  were  pur- 
ported to  have  been  used  by  Lincoln,  and 
only  the  fact  that  l  long  ago  ascertained 
that  Lincoln  never  carried  a  cane  dis- 
closed the  hoax," 


"Wliat  article  Involved  the  moat  sacri- 
fice to  obtain?"  the  gentle  old 
"Do  you  remember?" 
n't  likely  that  one  would  forget 
ie  had  to  walk  fifteen  miles  hi 
freezing  weather  to  procure  and  when  It 
took  about  the  last  cent  In  the  house  to 
buy  it.  You  see  that  chair  over  there— 
the  one  by  the  window?  It  was  a  chair 
Lincoln  used  in  his  office.  It  couldn  t 
be  bought  now,  and  I  had  trouble  enough 
ge'<.llng  it  away  from  its  owner  fifty  years 


rriHAT  Captain  Oldroyd  sought  upon 
-*-  every  occasion  not  only  to  add  to  hLs 
collection  but  also  to  add  to  his  knowl- 
edge ot  Lincoln,  the  man,  is  evident  Ircm 
his  conversation.  There  is  perhaps  no 
person  living  so  well  qualified  lo  tell  of 
the  Intimate,  homy  side  of  che  great 
American  as  Is  this  hero- worshiper  He 
rented  and  lived  In  the  Lincoln  homestead 
in  Springfield,  where  he  placed  his  col- 
lection upon  exhibit.  He  tramped  hun- 
dreds of  miles  and  talked  with  many  per- 
sons who  had  known  Lincoln.  He  not 
only  collected  Lincoln  relics  but  Lincoln 
lore  as  well.  Lincoln,  so  the  story  runs, 
used  to  walk  from  New  Salem  to  Spring- 
field, a  distance  of  fifty  miles,  to  bon-ow 
law  books,  which  he  would  read  as  he 
walked  home.  While  residing  at  Spring- 
field, Captain  Oldroyd,  to  determine  the 
accuracy  of  the  legend,  walked  the  route 
accredited   to  Lincoln  and   Inquired   from 


t  Oldrc 


relics 


farmer  folk  along  the  way  for  historical 
evidence  of  his  hero  having  passed  their 
domicile.  Around  their  fUesides  he  gath- 
ered many  Interesting  tales  of  the  man 
who  so  loved  humanity.  It  was  during 
this  period  that  the  collector  came  Into 
possession  of  much  of  the  Lincoln  furni- 
lure — the  stove  upon  which  Mrs.  Lincoln 
used  to  keep  hot  the  meals  that  the  ab- 
sent-minded lawyer  forgot,  and  the  cradle 
in  which  the  Lincoln  children  were  lulled 


lection.  Booths  spur,  the  old  Lincoln 
Bible  (Lincoln's  father's)  In  which  the  9- 
year-old  Abe  had  scrawled  his  name,  the 
great  woolen  shawl  worn  by  the  Presi- 
dent upon  many  occasions  and  his  last 
bit  of  handwriting.  Each  one  has  a  story 
poignant  with  Interest,  and  to  listen  to 
the  recital  of  the  collector's  acquisition  Of 
them  Is  to  relive  history.  He  touched  a 
bit  of  writing  whicli  reads:  "No  pass  Is 
necessary  now  to  authorize  any  one  to  go 


and   return  from   Petersburg  and  Rich- 
mond," 

"That,  you  see,"  he  explained,  "was 
the  lost  thing  Lincoln  ever  wrote.  They 
were  ready  to  go  to  the  theatre,  and  he 
kept  Mrs.  Llncdln  waiting  while  he  v 
this  for  the  soldier  who  requested  b 
It  took  me  an  awfully  long  time  to  per- 
suade the  family  of  this  soldier  to  part 
with  this  paper.  They  treasured  It  greatly. 
But  when  reverses  came  they  needed  the  , 
money,  and  so  Lincoln's  last  v 
April  H.  J 
Into  my  possession. 

"I  obtained  the  woolen  shawl  through 
Mrs,  Fowler,  of  Chicago,  i 
Lincoln  had  given  the  shawl  after  Lln- 
death.  She  visited  my  collection 
here  and  mentioned  that  she  had  the 
shawl,  1  was  beside  myself  to  get  It,  but 
she  steadfastly  refused  to  part  with  it. 
However,   she   promised    that   she   ' 

fter,  in  1920,  her 
daughter    walked     Into 
handed  me 

<(rpHE   Lincoln   family  Bible   was   pur- 

^  chased  by  a  Washlngtonlan  and 
presented  to  me  He  bought  it  for  $125. 
It  would  bring  thousands  loday.  The  old 
Bible  was  on  exhibit  at  the  World's  Fair 
and  has  had  a  rather  precarious  existence 
generally  since  it  left  the  Lincoln  family. 

'I  obtained  Booths  ^pu^  on  a  trip  I 
took  which  covered  the  route  I 
Booth  after  the  assossmation.  At  the 
home  of  Dr  Mudd  who  gave  medical 
treatment  to  Booth.  I  learned  th.it  a 
living  not  far  awav  possessed  one  of  the 
spurs  which  he  had  cut  from  Booth's  In- 
jured foot  I  found  the  man  and,  after 
dickering  purchased  the  spur 
for  $50 

There  are  about  5000  articles  In  all,  with 
a  library  ot  1000  volumes,  containing  a 
copy  of  every  book  that  was  ever  written 
about  Abraham  Lincoln  Here,  too,  are 
autograph  letters  pictures  and  papers  of 
his  early  hte  badges  and  (  ' 
the  1860  campaign  sheet  music  and  fu- 
neral sermons  eulogies  and  addresses. 
bust*  masks,  medallions  and  medals.  And, 
most  Intimate  of  all  funilture  and  arti- 
cles of  clothing  from  the  Lincoln  I 
Over  In  one  comer  is  suspended  a  fence 
rail  It  was  taken  down  from  the  rail 
which  "Abe  helped  to  build  In  1111- 
nols  and  which  gave  him  the  famous  nlck- 
of    Rail-Splitter  ' 

This  little  house  on  10th  street  really 
cannot  accommodate  the  Oldroyd  Lin- 
coln collection  «o  as  to  display  it  to  ad- 
vantage and  the  Government  Is  now  mak- 
ing plans  for  a  permanent  home  for  it. 
The  old  Ford  Theatre  across  the  way,  con- 
verted Into  a  museum,  has  been  men- 
tioned as  a  suitable  location.  And  it  Is 
interesting  to  recall  in  this  connection 
that  Representative  Rathbone.  of  Illi- 
nois, lately  deceased,  whose  father  was 
In  the  Lincoln  box  the  night  Booth  shot 
him,  sponsored  this  movement — as  yet 
only  a  movement — before  the  Seventieth 
Congress, 
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House  Committee  Agrees  to 
Report  Favorably  on  Ford 
roposal. 

The  House  District  committee  yes- 
terday agreed  to  report  favorably  the 
bill  whlchl  would  establish  tf,  Lincoln 
Museum  in  the  old  Ford  Theater,  on 
Tenth  street,  where  President  Lincoln 
was  assassinated. 

The  committee  also  will  repdirt  fa- 
vorably the  bill  to  authorize  the  Com- 
missioners to  permit  authorities  in  the 
surrounding  counties  to  use  the  present 
municipal  Incinerators. 

The  museum  bill.  Introduced  by  Rep- 
resentative Beck  of  Pennsylvania,   au- 
;horizes    appropriation    of    $100,000    for 
•,he  alteration  and  repair  of  the  old  the- 
»ter  building   as  a  repository   for  Lin- 
■olniana  and  other  articles  of  the  ClvU 
f/tiT,   specific    mention    being    made   of 
iie  Oldroyd  collection  of  Lincoln  relics, 
low  owned  by  the  Qovernment.    Sult- 
ible   rooms   would   be   provided   in   the 
heater  building  for  the  official  use  of 
he  Military  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion, 
he  a   A.  R.,  the  Sons  of  Veterans  and 
ither   Civil   War   patriotic   bodies.    Re- 
ponsibility  for  care  and  maintenance  of 
be  building  would  be  vested  In  the  dl- 
ector   of   public   buildings   and   public 

'  The  Incinerator  bill.  Introduced  by 
lepresentative  Zihlman  of  Maryland, 
;ould  authorize  the  District  Commls- 
loners  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with 
uthorlties  adjacent  to  the  District  of 
lolumbia  for  disposal  of  combustible 
laterlal  In  the  Incinerators  buUt  by 
he  District.  The  agreemenU  would 
tlpulate  quantities  permitted  to  be  dls- 
osed  of  and  prices  to  be  charged.  In 
he  discretion  of  the  Commissioner*. 


Lincoln  Mementos  ] 
'  to  Be  Safeguarded 
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WASHINGTON,  March  24  (yP)— New 
floors,  new  doors,  new  windows  will 
be  Installed  this  summer  in  old  Ford. 
Theater  to  make  that  now  empty 
monument  to  Lincoln's  martyrdom  a 
museum  of  happier  Lincolniana. 

The  cradle  In  which  his  children 
were  rocked,  his  wife's  cook  stpve,  and 
his  own  law  office  desk  and  chair 
are  among  4000  items  which  will  be 
moved  across  Twelfth  Street. 

This  collection,  made  by  Ool.  Osborn 
H.  Oldroyd.  and  purchased  by  Con- 
gress for  $50,000,  now  fills  to  over- 
flowing the  humble  and  far  from  fire- 
proof house  where  Lincoln  spoke  his 
last  words. 

Various  bills  have  provided  for  some 
restoration  scheme  for  these  two  his- 
toric properties,  but  none  has  been 
enacted.  Guides  in  a  large  and  empty 
theater  shell  and  in  a  dingy  crowded 
cottago-'trdve  continued  to  recite  the 
dramatio  story  of  the  shooting  of 
Lincoln  to  25,000  visitors  annually. 

But  Ulysses  S.  Grant  3d,  Director 
of  Public  Buildings,  Is  going  to  change 
all  that.  Next  fall  the  guides  will  show 
visitors  into  a  freshly  painted  exhibit' 
room,  contammg  sii  uie  reiics  or  the^ 
last  drama  In  Lincoln's  Hie.  Colone^^ 
Grant  has  a  personal  mterest  ni  those  j 
Lincoln  relics,  as  has  Lewis  G.  Rey-^ 
nolds,  their  73-year-old  custodian,' 
who  once  sat  on  Lincoln's  knee. 
.  Colonel  Grant's  plan  is  to  make  use  ' 
of  the  theater  for  Lincoln  mementoes,! 
more  artistically  displayed  in  the 
larger  and  safer  brick  building,  and 
to  furnish  the  cottage  in  keeping  with  \ 
the  Civil  War  period.  i 
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As  Part  of  Radio's  Tribute  to  Abraham  Lincoln,  Lewis  G.  Reynolds,  Custodian  of  the  Lincoln  Museum, 
Washington,  D.  C,  Will  Take  the  Nation's  Listeners  on  a  Verbal  Tour  of  the  Museum  on  Thursday  "t  5 

o'clock   Over   the    WABC    Network.  / 
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SINCE  THE  aVIL  WAR  DAYS 
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Radio  Predicted  in  the  '60s— Today  the  President 
RrnaHoiistinff  Facilities  Available— Programs  to 


WH£:N  Abraham  Lincoln  waa 
in  th»  WUIla  llaw>-JN>— ■ 
feasor  Janxes  Clerk  Max.* 
well  of  th«  University  of 
Edinburgh  outlined  theoretically  and 
predicted  the  ether  waves  as  used 
lo  radio  today.  It  was  some  years 
later  that  Helnrlcb  Hertz  proved  j 
Maxwell's  theory  to  be  correct,  and 
a  number  of  years  passed  before  | 
Marconi  signaled  by  wireless  across 
his  father's  estate  In  Italy.  Few  rea- 
lized then  that  some  day  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  would 
speak  into  a  microphone  and  have 
bis  words  heard  around  the  world,  | 


or  that  Lincoln's  Birthday  would  be 
the  theme  of  many  broadcasts, 
reaching  millions  of  homes. 

Lincoln's  Gettysburg  speech  was 
heard  by  a  few  hundred  gathered  at 
the  famous  battlefield  on  Nov.  19, 
1863.  Print  recorded  his  words  for 
future  generations.  Radio  would  have 
given  it  wings  to  carry  It  off  into 
the  emptiness  of  space  to  be  lost  for- 
ever. On  the  radio  it  would  be  heard 
and  gone  as  quickly  aa  spoken,  in 
the  twinkle  of  an  eye,  unless  some 
Ingenious  persons  made  an  electrical 
^transcription  oX  It  or  recorded  it  oq 


Has  Nation-Wide 
Honor  Lincoln 


a  steel  wire  as  Is  now  done.    But  In 
the  Civil  War  days  there  was  no  ra- 
dio broadcasting.   There  was  no  elec- 
X  trlcal   recording.    It   was   print   that 
V  recorded  the  historic  utterances. 
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,        When  Wilson  Broadcast. 

,  Presidents  came  and  went  after 
Lincoln  before  wireless  gained  recog- 
nition. Theodore  Roosevelt  sent  wire- 
less messages,  as  did  those  who  fol- 
lov«ed  him  into  the  White  House.  But 
President  Wilson  was  the  first  to 
have  his  voice  carried  by  radio  Woad- 
casting.  He  actuated  a  itiicro|>hone 
for  the  first  time  at  se^  on  board  the 
steamship  George  Washington  when 
his  1919  Memorial  Day  address  to  the 
crew  was  sent  into  space  from  the 
aerial  wires  suspended  between  the 
ship's  masts.  Mr.  Wilson  was  return- 
ing from  the  peace  conference.  The 
words  were  not  clear.  Fading  both- 
ered. It  was  shortly  after  noon,  so 
the  advantages  of  night  reception 
were  lacking.'  The  ship  was  rolling 
and  to  that  was  attributed  the  chop- 

1  py  reception  of  the  waves  at  Otter 
Cliffs,  Bar  Harbor,  Me. 

Several  times,  later  President  Wil- 
son utilized  the  facilities  of  the  then 
infant  radio  networlc  comprised  of 
two  or  three  stations.  One  of  his 
famous  broadcasts  was  an  Armistice 
Day  message  to  the  American  peo- 
ple after  he  bad  left  the  White 
House. 

President  Harding  was  the  first. 
Chief  Executive  to  use  radio  faciU-j 
ties  to  carry  matters  of  national  Im- 
portance to  his  countrymen.  On  the 
trip  into  the  West  that  ended  in  bis 
death  at  San  Francisco  he  used  the 
microphone  when  he  spoke  at  St. 
Louis  and  again  at  Vancouver.  Tlje 
St.  Louis  speech  was  brought  t6  New 
York  by  telephone  line  for  local 
broadcasting  and  it  was  heralded  as 
a  remarkable  achievement.  It  re- 
vealed the  possibillitlea  in  network 
broadcasting. 

President  Coolidge  found  nation- 
wide broadcasting  facilities  at  his 
disposal  and  be  used  the  radio  fre- 
quently. Practically  all  of  his  public 
addresses  were  on  the  air,  and  he 
participated  in  a  number  of  special 
railio  programs. 

President  Hoover  in  1930  used  ra- 
dio twenty-seven  times,  in  addresses 
th^t  are  estimated  by  the  ^jroadcast- 


Ing  organizations  to  hava  been  In 
i^anga  of  every  home  in  the  United 
States' qt)uipped  with  a  receiving  set. 
And  short  waves  cai°ried  his  words 
to  lands  across  the  sea. 

On  Linooln'a  Birthday. 

This  week  radio  will  commemorate 
the  one  hundred  and  twenty-second 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Abraham 
Lincoln.  Melodies  of  the  Sixties  will 
echo  throughl  space.  The  Gettysburg 
address  will  be  read  at  the  micro- 
phone. President  Hoover,  Vice  Pres- 
ident Curtis  and  men  high  in  the 
public  life  of  the  nation  will  be  heard 
offering  tribute  to  Lincoln's  memory. 
Some  of  the  programs  will  be  broad- 
cast from  scenes  associated  with  the 
lifs  and  activities  of  the  Civil  War 
President. 

The  hrst  of  these  programs,  the 
reading,  by  Edgar  White  Burrill  of 
Ida  M.  Tarbell's  "He  Knew  Lincoln" 
will  be  heard  on  the  eve  of  Lincoln's 
birthday,  Wednesday  night  at  8:30 
o'clock  over  WJZ.  This  will  mark 
the  tenth  successive  year  that  Mr. 
Burrill  has  read  the  monologue  to 
the  radio  audience. 

Drlnkwater  to  Speak. 

John  Drinkwater,  poet  and  drama- 
tist, will  actuate  the  WABC  network, 
speaking  frona  lyondon  in  an  Interna- 
tional'  broadcast'  scheduled  to  be 
heard  liere  at  12  o'clock  noon  on 
UncQln's  birthday.  Mr.  Drinkwater 
has  made  an  extensive  study  of 
event^  and  people  In  America  in  the 
middl(t  of  the  last  century  and  is  the 
author  of  th*  plays,  "Abraham  Lin- 
coln" and  "Robert  B.  Lee." 

Distinguished  speakers  will  broad- 
cast in  tribute  to  Lincoln's  memory 
in  a  program  from  the  Mayflower 
Hotel,  Washington,  sponsored  by  the 
Lincoln  Memorial  University.  Among 
those  Scheduled  to  speak  during  this 
program  beginning  at  1:30  o'clock 
over  iWEAF's  network  are:  Vice 
President  Curtis,  Secretary  of  the 
Interipr  Ray  Lyman  Wilbur,  Secre- 
tary 9f  Labor  William  N.  Doak,  Am- 
bassador Friedrich  W.  von  Prlttwitz 
und  Gaffron  of  Germany,  Brig.  Gen. 
Frank  T.  Hines  and  others. 

Alfred  G.  Penny,  who  has  made  a 
study  of  the  life  and  works  of  the 
martyred  President,  will  speak  ov^r 
WJZ's  network  at  3:15  P.  M.  His 
subject   is  announced  as   "Lincoln." 

Another  broadcast  appropriate  to 
the  day  will  be  a  personally  con- 
ducted tour  of  the  Lincoln  Museum 
in  Washington.  The  museum  is  es- 
tablifshed  in  the  house  across  the 
street   from   Ford's   Theatre,    whera 


the  President  was  carried  after  the 
assassination.  The  major  part  of  the 
broadcast  will  originate  in  th*  room 
in  which  Mr., Lincoln  died.  Lewis  G. 
Reynolds,  custodian  of  the  museum, 
will  conduct  the  word-picture  tour  of 
the  historic  building,  which  is  exactly 
as  it  was  when  Lincoln  was  carried 
there  on  the  night  of  April  15,  1865. 
Mr.  Reynolds,  who  was  present  in 
the  house  during  the  few  hours  of 
life  remaining  to  the  stricken  Presi- 
dent, will  describe  the  famous  col- 
lection of  Lincolniana  exhibited  in 
the  building.  The  broadcast  will  be 
heard  at  6  o'clock  Thursday  after- 
noon over  WABC's  network. 

Hoover  on  Two  Networks. 

President  Hoover's  Lincoln's  Birth- 
day address  will  be  broadcast 
throughout  the  nation  at  10  o'clock 
Thursday  night  over  the  WJZ  and 
WABC  networks.  Microphones  in- 
stalled in  the  Lincoln  study,  where 
the  Great  Emancipator  did  most  of 
his  executive  work  during  the  Civil 
War,  will  pick  up  Mr.  Hoover's 
words  and  carry  them  to  listeners. 

Lincoln's  birthday  will  be  cele- 
brated In  advance  by  radio-equipped 
schools  tuned  to  WLW  at  2:30  P.  M. 
on  Monday  for  the  program  of  the 
Ohio  School  of  the  Air. 

t)r.  John  Wesley  Hill,  president  of 
Lincoln  Memorial  University,  will 
talk  on  the  life  of  Lincoln.  It  is 
estimated  that  more  than  350,000 
school  children  will  be  listening. 
The  university  at  Harrogate,  Tenn., 
was  founded  in  response  to  an  ap- 
peal from  Abraham  Lincoln  that  the 
underprivileged  children  of  the  south- 
em  mountains  might  be  given  the 
opportunity  of  an  education.  It  is 
located  at  the  point  where  Tennes- 
see, Kentucky  and  Virginia  boun-j 
daries  meet.  i 


Fordj  Theater  Joins  Long  List 
"TyrLlncoln  Shrines  in  America 


More 
of 


Than   5000  Exhibits  Mark   ](trious   Episodes 
His  Career   in   Place   Where   He   Met  His 
Martyrdom — Man  in  Charge  Knew  Him 

special  irom  The  Christian  Science  Monitor  Bureau 


WASHINGTON,  Feb.  12— Ford's 
Theater  on  Tenth  Street,  where 
Abraham  Lincoln  found  diversion 
from  the  cares  of  the  Civil  War, 
was  thrown  open  today  as  a  public 
repository  of  Lincoln  memorabilia. 
Outwardly,  it  stands  to  the  last 
detail  as  it  was  during  tho.se  years 
it  graced  what  then  was  Washing- 
ton's residential  di.strict.  Inwardly, 
nothing  remains  of  the  playhouse  of 
that  day. 

One    can,    however,    picture 
ihcater  that  night  with  Lincoln  in  j 
an    upper    box    to    the    left    of    the  j 
stage  as  it  faces  the  audience,  and 
John    Wilkes    Booth,     tlie     assassin 
'  creeping   along   the   narrow   passage 
leading   to   the   curtain   behind   the 
f  President. 

A  few  years   ago  the  theater  was 
partially    destroyed    when    the    roof 
fell   in,   ruining    the    interior.    Tune 
passed,  then  a  Congressional  appro- 
priation  of   $100,000   saw    the   sadly 
lumbled-down    structure    straighten 
,  up  to  become  once  more  a  picture  of 
I  bright  red  bricks  and  neatly  painteo, 
!  stjuare-paned  windows.  , 

Today,    under   the   .supervision   ot 
Lieut.-Col.  U.  S.  Grant  3d,  head  of 
'the  department  of  public  buildings  j 
and  public  works,   this  small  play-; 
house  was  added  to  the  many  Lin- ; 
coin  shrines   in   the   United   States. 
More  than  5000  exhibits  mark  dif- 
ferent episodes  of  his  career. 

In  cases  running  parallel  from  the 
entrance  to  the  rear  of  the  room,  and 
flanked  with  white  posts,  and  statu- 
ettes of  the  President,  are  scores  of 
Lincoln  portraits,  dating  from  the 
early  days  of  his  youth  to  his  last 
days  in  the  White  House.  ; 

One  case,  tucked  almost  out  oIi 
sight  in  a  far  corner,  holds  a  checK* 
signed  by  Lincoln,  dated  Aug.  11, 
1863,  drawn  on  Riggs  &  Co.,  now 
the  Riggs  National  Bank,  Washing- 
ton, and  made  payable  to  "a  colored, 
man  with  one  leg."  Another  case  is 
filled  with  •■shin  plasters,"  Civil  War 
scrip  in  denominations  of  from  3  to. 
50  cents. 

Another  case  ofTers  a  Civil  War, 
bond,  dated  June  15,  1864  and  pay- 
able June  30,  1881.  It  drew  interest 
at  5  per  cent.  Near  by  stivvds  a  case, 
with  medals,  struck  dicing  Lin-, 
coins  two  Administrations,  and  op- 
posite this  display  Ls  the  mar- 
riage certificate  of  LincoUi  and 
Mary  Todd,  Nov.  4,  1842;  auction 
notices  of  the  sale  of  slaves  May  27, 
1857  at  Winchester,  Virginia;  a 
Bible  presented  to  Lincoln  by  his 
mother,  and  a  well-lhumbod  copy 
of  Bunyan's  -Pilcrims  Procress. 


rocked  cradle  with  high  sides;  an 
old  wood-bur-ling  stove  bought  just 
before  he  was  elected  President, 
though  not  for  the  White  House;  a 
rail  that  he  split  when  a  boy  in  Illi- 
nois; and  various  less  bulky  things 
all  connected  in  some  way  with  liis 
career. 

The  majority  of  the  relics  now 
housed  in  the  Ford  Theater  Museum 
canie  from  the  Qsborno  H.  Oldroyd 
Collection,  and  were  originally  as- 
'^emblcd      m     the     Lincoln     home. 


,„„  Spring-field,  111.  The  Memorial 
Association  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia found  them,  and  invited  Mr. 
Oldrovd  to  bring  them  to  Washing- 
ton The  collection  eventually  cost 
the  Government  $50,000.  It  was  set 
up  in  the  Petersen  house  across  the 
street  in  charge  of  Mr.  Lewis  Gard- 
ner Reynolds,  the  present  curator. 

Mr  Reynolds  is  known  as  the  last 
surviving  individual  who,  as  a  small 
child  was  held  upon  Mr.  Lincoln's 
lap  and  his  love  for  the  martyred 
President  ties  him  in  clo^e  bond  to 
the  relics  he  so  faithfully  guards, 
I  and  never  tires  of  describing. 


The  gray,  plaid  shawl  he  "wore  in 
Washington;  the  shaving  mu;:?  and 
the  inkstand  he  had  at  tJic  White 
Hou.sc;  and  the  white  mulfler  he 
had  for  dress  occasions,  all  are  there 
.  .  .  just  as  if  they  might  be  taken 
froqi  the  case  and  put  to  use. 
Theie's  the  writing  desk  he  had  at 
Springtield.     III.;      a     deep,     easily 
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F^imous  Oldroyd  Collection  is 

Placed  Therein  Under 

Government  Control. 

WASHlNGT;^X~?^b.  12-Th.,,  «^^ 
-fford-s  theater,  where  John  AMlKes 
Booth  s  bullet  robbed  a  troabled  na- 
Son  of  its  leader,  today  became  a 
V^hii.  shrine  to  house  the  famous 
Sioye^rcouectlon   ot   3.000   Lincoln 

lelics.  ■ 

..  The  famous  red  brick  buildius  has 
nnt  served  as  a  ^howhousc  since  oui 
rnUi  an  c.usi^  was  hatted  with  a 
•nvolver  shot  Good  Fnd.y  mght, 
^pril  U.  1S65.  When  Us  ricke.y  in- 
f-rior  collairsed  in  1S93  the  govern- 
ment recused  to  restore  it  as  a  thea- 
ffer.' saying  it.  would  serve  more  as 
■"monument.  ' 

But  though  it  has  been  rebuilt  In- 
i.-e  to  resemble  a  modern  officn* 
idlding.  the  Oldroyd  collection  prob- 
ably creates  a  greater  dramaUc  af- 
Itct  than  T^-fts  ever  produced  on  Its 
Sialit  boards.  For  every  delal  of 
Uncoin'H  life  lo  graphically  portray- 
et!  in  it  from  the  family  cradle  to  the 
spidering  Iron  used  to  seal  hjs  body 
in   Its  cottlrt. 

.  Bills  advertising  slave  sales  deco- 
iate  the  wJiUs.  Books  from  Lincoln  s 
gw  offices  and  the  license  8lv*n 
Berry  and  Lincoln  to»sell  spirits  in 
their  general'  store,  at  prices  re- 
Itr^cte?  to  25  and  50  cents  a  pint 
adorn  the  shelve..  T.incoln  earned 
the  title  -Honest  '^be'  when  he  set- 
tled the  defunct  firm's  debts,  an  18- 
yesr  task.  .. 

There  are  prints  of  songs  V)rl\h  the 
Varlime  tilt     of   ISRO.      K^y'V   ^"'"^^^    « 
postcards  with  verses  about  "Tli^  .G»fM  1 
1    Left    Behind   Me"   and  "A   Soldiers   , 
rure^vell.■•      Tictures      *   Lincoln   and 
I        nrant.   Lincoln   and    Seward.    MbU^- 
ter    to    the    girl    for    whose    childish 
r.mu8«ment  he  said  he  grew  the  fa- 
nous    chin    whiskers.    Booths    pistol 
RMd    the.  handbills    announcing      the 
"  reward  for  Booth's  capture,     all  are 

.there.  ..^  '    ,       i 

.  Kven  the  manuscript  of  the  play  In 
^.hlch  Miss  Laura  Keen  was  maKlng 
her  farewell  appearance  is  there  and 
marked  at  the  last  lines  spoken.  They 
were  directed  at  Mrs.  H.  Muzzor  as 
•\\\».  MountBCheaslngton.  by  Harry 
ilawk    HH    .V.Hu    Trenchard. 

••You.fHxkdologizlng  old  mantrap!" 
Jlawks  had  ju«t  said  to  the  lady  when 
Booth  leapf«1  to  the  stage  and  ran 
backstage  to  jump  to  his  waiting 
^orse    beneath. 

'  As  a  next  step  in  retaining  the 
memory  of  Lincoln,  the  government 
plana  to  restore  the  simple  red  brick 
ho\i8e  across  the  street.  Into  which 
the  d)lng  Lincoln  wu«  carried,  to  Its 
tontlltlon  of  the  futefxil    night. 


'  BE  DISPLAYED  FE 


Congress  Moves  to   Eliminate 
Admission  Charge. 


NATIONAL    MUSEUM     PLAN 


The  Indianapolis  News  Burean, 

33  Wyatl  BuildinK. 

WASHINGTON,  t'ebruary  23.— The 
public  may  yet  be  permitted  to  view 
the  Oldroyd  Lincoln  collection,  one 
of  the  most  Interesting  in  Washing- 
ton, without  paying  a  fee.  At  the 
last  congressional  session  an  appro- 
nrlatini  .:^  *.so,000  for  purchase  of 
,.  was  approved,   but  no  i 

..■    its    maintenance    was 
,  house  in  which  the  col- 
jow  displayed,  and  in  which 
a.    Lincoln    died,     is    directly 
the  street  from   the  old  Ford 
,r,    from    which    the    civil    war 
riealdent    was    taken    after     having 
been     fatally     shot.      An     admission 
charge   of  25  cents   is  still   made   to 
view   the    collection.     Both    buildings 
are    goveriunent-owned,    the    theater 
being    used    by    a    division    of    the 
lufjutant-generals  office. 

Under  the  provisions  of  a  bill  in- 
troduced by  Representative  Henry  B. 
Ralhbone  (Rep.,  111.),  the  collection 
would  be  moved  to  the  old  theater 
building  after  repairs  and  Improve- 
ments had  been  made  to  put  It  into 
proper  shape  to  be  used  as  a  na- 
tional museum  for  display  of  the  fa- 
mous relics.  The  bill  calls  for  an 
appropriation  of  $100,000  or  as  much 
thaeof  as  may  be  necessary  for  re- 
conditioning the  building  as  a  mu- 
Beum.  This  bill  has  been  reported 
favorably  by  the  committee  on  library. 
Would  Restore  Deathhouse. 
A  second  bill,  now  before  the  com- 
mittee, would  restore  the  house  in 
which  Lincoln  died  to  its  former  ap- 
pearance, repair  the  furniture  and 
make  provision  for  its  upkeep.  Among 
the  Interesting  relics  now  displayed 
in  this  house,  connected  with  or  re- 
lating to  the  martyred  President,  are 
the  family  Bible  in  which  Lincoln 
wrote  his  name  in  boyhood,  a  log  from 
the  old  Lincoln  home,  a  stand  made 
from  logs  in  the  house  In  which  Lin- 
coln lived  from  1832  to  1836,  a  rail 
split  by  Lincoln  and  John  Hanks  in 
1830,  a  discharge  given  one  of  his 
men  by  Captain  A.  Lincoln,  Black 
Hawk  war,  1832;  a  picture  of  Spring- 
field house,  a  flag  carried  In  the  Lin- 
coln' and  Hamlin  campaign,  an  office 
chair  in  which  Lincoln  sat  when  he 
drafted  his  first  cabinet,  his  farewell 
address  to  neighbors,  articles  of  fur- 
niture from  the  Springfield  home, 
autographed  letters,  the  chair  he  oc- 
cupied in  the  theater  and  the  hat 
worn  on  the  night  of  April  14,  1866. 
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Match  Ignites  Clothing, 
L.  G.  Reynolds  Burned 

Richmond,  Ind.,  Aug.  20.— (Spe- 
cial)—  Lewis  G.  Reynolds,  former 
custodian  of  the  house  in  which 
Lincoln  died  in  Washington  and 
founder  of  Carnation  day  com- 
memorating date  of  President  Mc- 
Kinley's  death,  was  burned  serious- 
ly today  when  his  clothing  caught 
lire  as  he  struck  a  match  while 
seated  in  an  invalid's  chair  at  his 
home  here.  He  has  been  ill  several 
years. 

Reynolds  was  taken  to  Reid  Me- 
morial Hospital. 


Former  Lincoln  Museum 
Curator  Dies  at  Richmond 

Richmond,  Ind.,  Aug:.  21. —  (Spe- 
eial)— Lewis  G.  Reynolds,  82  years 
old,  former  curator  of  the  go\prn- 
ment  museum  in  the  house  where 
Abraham  Lincoln  died  in  Wash- 
ington and  founder  of  Carnation 
day  as  a  tribute  to  President  Mc- 
Kinley,  died  in  Reid  Memorial 
Hospital  today  of  burns  suffered 
when  the  tip  of  a  lighted  match 
Ignited  his  clothing  in  the  absence 
of  his  nurse  yesterday. 

Reynolds  was  a  native  of  Ohio 
and  as  a  boy  sat  in  Lincoln's  lap 
when  his  father,  a  treasury  official 
In  the  Civil  War  period,  was  con- 
ferring wit  hthe  President.  He 
was  curator  of  the  Lincoln  Mu- 
seum from  1927  to  1936,  when  he 
suffered  a  stroke  and  returned  to 
Jlichmond.  Survivors  are  his 
Widow  and  two  daughters. 
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nolds  Dies  of  Burns; 
Founder  of  Carnation  Day 


Lewis  G.  Reynolds,  who  as  a 
small  boy  sat  on  Abraham  Lin- 
coln's lap,  and  who  in  later  life 
became  curator  of  the  govern- 
ment's museum  in  the  house  where 
Lincoln's  death  occurred,  died  in 
Reid  Memorial  hospital  Wednes- 
day morning  of  accidental  bums 
received  Tuesday  afternoon  at  his 
home,  39  North  Tenth  street.  He 
was  82  years  old.  He  is  national- 
ly known  as  the  founder  of  Carna- 
tion day  as  a  tribute  to  President 
McKinley. 

Mr.  Reynolds,  a  former  Dayton, 
Ohio,  manufacturer,  first  came  to 
Richmond,  about  1910  and  during 
the  World  war  was  prominent  in 
organizing  the  community  in  the 
various  Liberty  Loan  drives. 

He  was  called  to  Washington 
in  September  of  1927  by  Col.  U. 
S.  Grant,  III  to  take  charge  of 
the  museum  the  government  pur- 
chased from  Colonel  Oldroyd,  at 
516  Tenth  street,  Northwest 
This  house,  across  from  the  Ford 
theater,  where  Lincoln  was  shot, 
was  the  house  in  which  Lincoln 
died.  The  government  purchased 
the  house  and  collection  from 
Colonel  Oldroyd,  who  established 
it,  after  the  colonel's  ill  health 
made  it  impossible  for  him  to  con- 
tinue its  operation. 

Mr.  Reynolds  continued  In 
charge  of  the  Lincoln  memorial 
collection  until  1936,  when  he  re- 
tired after  suffering  a  stroke.  He 
returned  to  Richmond  but  was  un- 
able to  participate  in  any  activity 
because  of  continued  ill  health. 

He  was  born  at  Bellefontaine, 
Ohio,  on  June  28,  1858,  and  at  an 
early  age  went  to  Washington, 
D.  C.,  with  his  father  and  mother, 
his  father,  Capt  Lucius  Delmar 
Reynolds  holding  a  post  in  the 
Treasury  department. 

As  a  treasury  official,  Captain 
Reynolds  was  called  to  Lincoln's 
office  and  took  his  son  with  him. 
As  the  two  men  discussed  the  mat- 
ter for  which  the  conference  had 
been  called  the  young  boy,  who 
was  then  not  over  five  years  old, 
sat  on  the  president's  lap. 
Returned   to    Dayton 

After  the  Civil  war  was  over. 
Captain  Pleynolds  returned  to  Day- 
ton, Ohio,  starting  the  Reynolds 
&  Reynolds  Co.,  manufactur- 
ing notebooks  and  other  school 
supplies.  Mr.  Reynolds'  first  job 
was  with  this  company. 

Later  he  started  his  own  com- 
pany, manufacturing  paper  car- 
'.ons  and  served  for  10  years  as 
i  member  of  the  school  board  of 
Jie  Ohio  city. 

He  married  Miss  Jeanette  Lytle, 
it  Dayton  in  1886.  She  died  in 
1903  and  in  1909  he  married  Mrs. 


Lewis   G.    Reynolds 

Mary  V.  Williams  of  Richmond, 
removing  to  Richmond  at  that 
time  to  live. 

Vitaljy  interested  in  national  af- 
fairs, Mr.  Reynolds  came  to  know 
many  American  leaders,  includ- 
ing President  McKinley,  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  Myron  T.  Herrick,  and 
Mark  Hannah,  the  Ohio  senator. 

On  Sept.  14,  1902,  the  first  anni- 
versary following  the  tragic  death 
of  President  McKinley,  Mr.  Reyn- 
olds was  in  Buffalo,  on  business. 

When  he  arrived  there  he  found 
that  the  mayor  of  Buffalo  had  de- 
clared the  day  a  legal  holiday  and 
had  asked  business  houses  and 
citizens  to  co-operate  by  display- 
ing some  insignia  of  mourning. 

Mr.  RejTioids,  without  thinking 
at  the  time  that  he  was  doing 
something  that  would  become  a 
national  custom,  purchased  a  pink 
carnation  which  he  placed  in  the 
button  hole  of  his  coat  after  tying 
a  small  piece  of  black  ribbon  on 
it 

As  he  went  through  Buffalo  he 
explained  to  questioners  the 
reason  for  the  flower  and  the 
black  ribbon.  Many  of  those  who 
questioned  him  followed  his  ex- 
ample. 

Planned  Memorial 

On  his  return  to  Ohio  he  ex- 
plained to  Senator  Hanntih  what 
he  had  done  in  Buffalo.  Later 
Mr.  Reynolds  met  in  Cleveland 
with  Senator  Hannah  and  Myron 
T.  Herrick,  later  ambassador  to 
France,  where  plans  were  made 
to  celebrate  Jan.  29.  the  anniver- 
sary of  McKinley's  birth,  as  "Car- 
nation day.'* 


Coroner  Russell  Hiatt  has 
started  an  investigation  of  the 
death  of  Mr.  Reynolds 

Police  and  firemen  who  were 
called  to  the  homo  late  Tuesday 
afternoon  reported  that  he  prob- 
ably had  set  his  clothing  on  fire 
by  accident  while  attempting  to 
light  a  pipe. 

Mrs.  Anna  Farlowe,  a  nurse, 
who  cared  for  Mr.  Fleynolds,  tin 
invalid,  had  left  him  only  a  few 
minutes  before  the  accident,  going 
to  the  kitchen  to  prepare  his  eve- 
ning meal. 

Mrs.  Reynolds,  who  heard  his 
screams  for  help,  rushed  to  his 
aid,  and  with  Mrs.  Farlowe,  suc- 
ceeded in  putting  out  the  fire  with 
blankets.  Mrs.  Farlowe  was  treated 
at  the  hospital  for  severe  burns 
on  her  hands. 

Mr.  Reynolds  was  removed  to 
the  hospital  in  the  police  am- 
bulance. 

His  death  was  the  fourth  In 
Wayne  county  this  year  resulting 
from  accidental  burns. 

Mr.  Reynolds  is  survived  by  nls 
vvidow,  Mary  V.  Reynolds;  two 
daughters.  Mrs.  Horace  Huffman. 
Dayton,  Ohio,  Mrs.  John  W.  Clem- 
ents, of  Richmond;  a  stepson, 
Edward  B.  Williams,  of  Richmond; 
10  grandchildren  and  one  great- 
grandchild. 
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Mr*  C*rX  W*  aoh««f«r 
SehMf«r  and  3ch««r«r 
1235  Ltadcr  dulldii« 

Cleveland  U»  Chlo 

tear  ttr*  SehMfari 

to  r«ply  to  your  l«tt«r  rclmtiw  to  the  purchaui*  of  the  Cldroyd  collection. 

cue  of  tho  flret  piece*  to  which  I  went  In  %ehln,tton  after  I  beoaiae 
eecretary  to  Senator  <dllie  «aa  the  i  <^ter8on  House  and  X  was  th^re  a 
fMtf  mm^  tisMS  during,  the  following  seven  /ears.    In  1922  when  the 
iiyuhlloiiii  (Use  Club  of  Ooluabus^  the  oldest  ouaioal  organisation  of 
the  kind  in  the  country,  went  to  J^ehincion  to  sing  at  oae  of  the  lawn 
partiee  which  Mrs.  Martini  gave  for  soldlera  at    alter  Isetf  Hospital, 
I  took  the  Glee  Club  to  ihie  house  and  they  sang  several  appropriate 
songs  in  the  roosi  in  which  President  Lincoln  died,     ^ith  tears  stree^-m- 
iaf  down  his  face.  Colonel  Qidrayd  said  to  as  that  he  CDtisidered  this 
COS  of  the  highest  honors  that  had  been  paid  to  the  hoiise  during  his 
residence  there. 

Early  in  1926  Colonel  Oldroyd  came  to  see  am  one  day  and  discussed  with 
at  the  legislation  which  I  already  knew  considerable  about  relative  *a3 
the  purchase  of  this  collection  by  the  CkMrenvssnt.     Congressaaa  Rathbon^ 
of  Illinois,  son  of  the  two  people  who  were  with  the  Lincolne  in  Pord»s 
Thestre  on  the  .night  of  the  sssaMinatlon^  had  sponsored  the  legislation 
f^  tlie  purchase  of  this  collection  in  the  Houoe.     Colonel  Oldroyd  said 
%•  ■•  that  the  Congressman  had  aecussalated  sons  eneaies  who  took  great 
pleaeure  in  blockii^  af^r  legislation  that  he  eiideaTore4  to  get  thnmgh 
and  that  therefore  he  had  little  hope  of  the  Congreeasan  being  suecessfUl 
this  tim*     He  related  to  ae  the  fact  that  he  was  getting  old}   that  he 
had  everything  hm  had  ia  this  coUectiont  that  he  thout^t  it  necessary 
W  mkm  prvviaicn  for  Mrs.  Oldroyd  and  that  the  only  wi^  this  could  be 
teM  was  taf^  Ills  sale  of  the  collection.     He  was  very  eefihatic  In  his 
expression  that  he  wiahed  the  collection  to  remain  in  nashin^too.     Henry 
Hr4  had  offered  hla  fifty  thouaand  dollars  with  the  understanding  that 
thn  •cllection  wss  to  go  to  Dearborn   Village.     Colonel  Cldroyd  said  Uiat 
if  the  legialation  could  not  be  ,  eased  in  the  Session  of  1926  he  mold 
feel  coi^elled  to  accept  Mr.  Ford*e  offer,  auch  as  he  did  not  want  the 
collection  to  leave  .v«irf»irv.ton.     iie  aaked  as  if  I  thought  Senator  Willie, 
as  a  brother  son  of  Uhio,  would  be  intereeted  in  helplnr.  to  pat  this 
legislation  throu,Th.     1  told  hi*  that  I  thouAt  the  Jena  tor  would  be  and 
when  I  spoke  to  hie;  about  it  Senator  Ullis  was  veiy  gUd  to  hslp* 
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CongrMaaan  Eathbon*  had  already  introduead  hit  raaolMtion  for  purchaaa  in 
the  Housa.     In  "Lincoln  Lore"  ;«o*  7U^,  you  will  find  aoaa  bllla  listed  for 
the  porctiaae  of  the  Oldrojfd  eoilectioa.     I  think  this  list  la  iwoaplete* 
Itr  mmmry  la  that  there  were  other  bllla  bealdea  thoae  nhiah  vers  liated 
la  this  adaittedl/  InaaKplete  list«    ^senator  ^llUa,  beftore  ha  introdaaad 
hla  hill  ill  Uie  Senate,  followed  a  custom  which  he  had  of  endeaTorine  to 
out  diffioultiea  with  oppoaiog  BMibera  before  the  bill  wont  in* 
daaator  laid  ^eat  streaa  on  hia  peraonal  relationahipa  with  other 
Senatora*     Gften  he  sat  for  hours  liatening  to  speechea  in  whioh  he  did 
net  believe  at  all  and  which  he  could  have  rMtd  aueh  «ore  qaiokl^r^  Juat 
to  eoltivate  a  personal  relationship  with  the  i^peaking  Seaatora*     4s  a 
reaulty  he  was  able  to  gat  wkmy  incidental  things  done  which  c^enators 
abo  did  not  have  thia  patieaee  and  haoit  were  unable  to  do.     Ihis  fact 
helped  materially  with  the  Qldroyd  Sill.     As  a  consequenee,  the  Senator 
had  no  difficulty  in  getting  it  paaaed  in  the  Jenate  and  he  was  able  to 
help  materially  in  getting  it  through  the  Houae*     ity  rsaeabraiwe  is  that 
it  waa  the  Houae  Bill  which  becaote  a  law,  but  if  you  will  go  into  Ford*  a 
Theatre  todi^  you  will  find  in  a  frajne  a  copy  of  each  of  tlM  billa  and, 
I  think,  wiUi  them  the  photo.i;raph  of  3enator  ;^illia«     Anyhow,  the  credit 
for  the  i^irchaae  of  the   collection  is  lar/^ly  dus  to  Senator  ifillia.     I 
will  never  forget  the  visit  of  Colonel  Gldroyd  to  our  offices  aftar 
?r«aileat  Coolidge  had  aigaad  the  bill*     His  expressions  to  the  Senator 
attd  to  agmelf  are  a  very  pleasant  i&sjaory*     To  umii  of  us  he  gave  an  auto- 
graphed copy  of  one  of  his  more  valuable  books.     I  am  certain  that  no 
incidental  act  irihich  either  the  Senator  or  I  were  able  to  do  while  we  were 
in  'MUihLi^ton  gave  ua  more  pleaaure  then  or  afterward  than  this  one. 

I  enclose  a  copy  of  one  of  the  leaflet  a  idiich  Colonel  Cldroyd  gave  to  hia 
vlaitors.     oomewhore  I  have  a  copy  of  the  now  rare  admisaion  tietota  n^id) 
he  issued  to  the  Peterson  Uouse.     If  you  should  care  to  reproduce  thia  with 
the  article,  I  should  be  glad  to  look  it  up  and  loan  it  to  you.     Under 
••parate  cover  I  am  sending  you  &  copy  of  "The  History  of  the  Lineoln  ifaseam" 
hgr  Jamea  T.  katUiewa,  Jr.,  in  idiieh  you  will  find  a  great  deal  of  additional 
information.     I  purchaaed  thia  the  laat  time  I  waa  in  ford* a  Iheatre. 

Mr.  Matthews,  in  quoting  the  report  on  -^snate  957,  saya  that  Mr.  Ford 
offered  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  the  Oldroyd  collection.     Uy  remsmbranee 
la  that  Colonel  Oldrogrd  told  me  before  the  legislation  was  passed  that 
Wt*  P«rd  had  raiaad  thia  offer  either  to  seventy<-five  or  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  but  Colonel  Oldrojd  waa  satisfied  to  accept  fifty  thousand  dollars 
from  the  Ooveniment  with  tht  understanding  that  the  oolleetlea  would  rsmain 
in  '.atfiiir^ton.     I  recall  very  diatinctly,  alao,  that  one  day  whmfl  I  went 
down  to  aee  something  about  this  legislation  Colonel  Oldroyd  told  me  that 
am  the  preceding  Sanday  Mra.  Kdlsel  Ford  came  with  one  of  the  fineat  auto- 
mohilaa  then  mada  in  Amariea,  worth  five  thousand  dollara  or  more,  and  took 
the  Colonel  and  Mra.  Oldroyd  for  a  ride.     Cn  their  retam,  Mra.  Fbrd  had 
said  to  him,  "Colonel,  thia  automobile  is  youra  if  you  accept  Father's 
offer."     I  have  alwaya  had  the  impreaaion  that  Colonel  Oldroyd  aaarifiaad 
many  thousanda  of  dollars,  which  he  iaight  have  had,  in  order  that  hia 
Mbition  that  the  collection  remain  in  '.'aahin^^ton  might  be  gratified. 
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Mr.  Carl  ff«  SchaefM*  8-15H4 

In  th«  book  of  ^.  Uatthewo"  jou  will  noto  a  picturo  of  th«  eradl*  uoodi 
for  LlAooln**  ehildron*    On*  daj  vrtion  I  «aa  in  tho  houso  «lth  nj  ehildron 
CoXfl  Oldroyd  plokod  ap  mj  jauagwt  dMi<htor,  «ho  »«•  thMi  a  vosy  hmU 
toif  laid  hor  in  this  cradle  and  rookod  it.     Than  h«  piekod  hor  ap  aad 
aaid^  "Kbv  70a  haya  rookad  in  tha  eradle  in  itiich  aoma  of  tha  !w>at  fanoua 
ehildrao  in  the  world  wars  rookad."     Ill  of  mj  children  and  I  vera  paraittad 
to  ait  in  tha  office  ohair  uaad  by  Liaooln  in  hia  law  offioa  in  iprinfifiald^ 
which  ia  pietorad  on  the  next  page.     The  booklata  which   I  aand  will  ^X^ 
700  tha  inforaation  yoa  want,  I  think,  with  regard  to  the  obotants  of  thia 
aoUaation.     Plaaae  rettirn  theaa  to  ae  when  jou  hava  finiahad  with  than. 
If  thore  ia  ai^  further  infonaation  concerning  this  oattar  irtiich  I  can  ^v« 
jfm,  1  ahall  ba  glad  to  do  ao* 

I  have  kntmnp  of  couraa,  for  a  long  tisM,  of  jour  splendid  Lincoln  collection 
and  have  hoped  that  I  sight  hare  a  chanea  to  visit  with  you  aoaa  tiaa.     It 
ia  aeldoa,  however,  that  I  ^9t  to  CloTeland.     I  aa  r^lad  you  aro  »friting  thia 
article  for  Dr.  McClelland,  whom  I  know  very  <vall. 

Cordially  yotirs. 


C*  A.  Jcnaa 
CAJidb 
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UNITED  STATES 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

NATIONAL  PARK  SERVICE 

NATIONAL  CAPITAL  PARKS 

WASHINGTON 

Tke  LlmoolA  Museum, 
5ll  10th  St.,  N.  1., 
WashiBgtom,  4,  D.  C. 


Dear  Dr.  Warrem: 


For  aoae  time  the  concessiom  stand  here  at  the  Mncolm  Museum  has 
beem  selling  a  reprint  of  the  New  York  Herald  of  April  15,  1865.  In  aA  effort  to 
secure  a  more  authentic  copy,  we  had  the  original  of  the  10  A.M.  issue  at  the 
Libraxy  of  Congress  photostated.  Hoisever,  on  page  8,  we  notice  that  the  date  at 
the  top  of  the  page  is  April  14  although  the  date  of  April  15  appears  elsewhere  on 
the  page.  I  wondered  if  that  were  true  of  all  of  the  original  copies  of  this  edition. 
I  am  acquainted  with  your  curticles  on  the  New  ^ork  Herald  in  the  February,  1948  issue 
of  Hobbies  ^"Wazine  and  in  Lincoln  Lore  No.  159,  but  did  not  see  any  reference  to  this 
incorrect  dating  there. 

No  doubt  you  saw  the  press  notices  on  the  acquisition  of  the  •^ncoln 
boots  by  the  Xdncoln  Museum  from  Mies  Ruth  fiatch  of  I^mn,  Mass.,  te  April  30,  1947. 
Miss  Hatch  is  a  granddaughter  of  Justin  H.  Hatch  who  obtained  the  boots  from  Iba.  C. 
Clark,  occupant  of  the  room  in  idiich  Lincoln  died  in  the  Petersen  House.  According  to 
the  information  which  we  have  the  boots  are  size  10.  In  his  article  in  the  Life 
Magazine  of  Feb*  10,  1947 »  Stefan  Lorant  states  that  M.nooln  wore  size  14  boots.  That 
is  a  pretty  large  size.  The  famous  negro  pitcher, "SaXtekel"  Paige,  now  with  the 
Cleveland  Indians  secured  his  name  from  the  large  sized  shoes  he  wears  which  are  also 
size  14.  So  far  I  haye  been  unable  to  find  cLoy  other  statements  oonoeming  the  size 
of  Lincoln's  boots  and  wondered  if  you  have  any  such  information. 

Perhaps  you  also  saw  in  the  newspapers  on  October  10,  1947,  or  shortly 
after,  that  the  Toucher  for  the  "Lincoln  "  bed  in  the  White  '^use  had  been  discovered 
in  the  Gesered  Accounting  Cffioe.  For  the  past  two  years  I  have  been  working  on  a 
catalog  and  historical  file  on  the  furnishings  of  the  V^kite  House.  This  has  necessit- 
ated going  throu||h  all  '^hite  House  vouchers  from  the  earliest  to  the  present,  including 
those  of  the  ^ncoln  period,  and  alio  all  correspondence  of  the  Commissioners,  Officers 
in  charge  of  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds  and  our  own  office  since  1933.  I  found  the 
voucher  on  the  bed  and  took  it  to  the  Chief  Usher  of  the  White  House  along  with  otter 
vouchers  and  doctunents  in  the  Lincoln  period  lAiich  I  had  photostated.  The  next  day 
President  Truman  pulled  out  the  voucher  and  commented  on  the  bed  in  his  press  con- 
ference. The  newspapers  made  it  read  as  if  the  President  himself  had  found  the  receipt. 
Harry  S.  Pratt  and  Sxmest  E.  Sast  in  their  article  "Mrs  LimcoIb  Refurbishes  the  White 
House"  in  the  LjaoolB  Herald.  Feb.,  1945,  list  some  of  the  Lincoln  purchases  and  exam- 
ined the  Aame  vouchers  but  missed  the  one  on  the  Lincoln  bed.  Several  beds  (rosewood) 
were  purchased  from  John  Alexander,  Wash.,  D.  C,  in  the  Lincoln  period  but  the  voucher 
I  located  was  the  only  one  with  a  canopy  and  I  think  beyond  doubt  is  the 
present  bed  in  the  White  House,  although  the  canop  in  no  longer  used.  I 
wrote  an  article  on  the  White  House  and  its  furnishings  of  110  pages  and 
Mrs.  Truman  was  given  the  first  copy.  It  is  a  pretty  big  project  and  will 
take  several  years  to  complete. 
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I  would  still  like  to  have  the  photostats  of  the  first  Lincoln  school, 
etc.  that  I  wrote  to  you  about  some  time  ago  if  you  get  around  to  them. 

Sincerely , 0^^^,,,^ 7^ 'T^  ^^^^^ 


July  16,  19I18 


Nr.  StonXegr  V.  Jfodnm 
J3m  Llnooln  MMWim 
511  -  lOtti  Street,  M.  ¥. 
Weushin^^ton^  ^^^  ]>•  C* 

1^  dear  Mr.  KcCIiiret 

I  V{:3  htvtf  tndoed  to  hear  tram,  jcnx  and  learn  that 
jovL  are  plaaDla£^  to  oato  jonr  f  acsiadlefi  of  the  Ifc^r  York  Heorald 
for  AffxrUL  1^  noro  autiientle. 

Ve  hare  noymr  'b'mn  able  to  ociuii*  an  original 
oosor  of  tco  ?.0:00  A*  IL  edition  Uioof^  I  hare  heard  that  it 
didn't  oorxy  tha  date,  April  iH. 

I  an  takis^i  tiia  ll^ari^  of  oncloalng  tliraa  faoadJtilea 
of  otheor  editions  vhloh  yott  M^  aooapt  vlth  our  ocmsltamAm, 

I  would  liJoe  Tsry  cuoh  to  hare  a  oqkj'  of  the  lOiOO  A«li* 
•dltlon  vhloh  jott  hare  had  photoatatad  or  a  glMtoatatic  copy,    Oi^ 
othar  iBBue,  the  x^^iXbt  2:00  A*lf»  edition,  haa  aleo  oscopad  uo. 


Oar  amftar  o£  faoalxllea  alone  nov  reach  ^1^    Vith 
xwvaot  to  Linooln*0  'boota,  wa  bsfe  tha  alaa  -mrj  olearlj  Indicated 
that  his  left  foot  was  12  Inohee  loog  and  hie  ri^-l  foot  12^  Inohaa 
long.    I  harre  alvaors  vndorotood  that  ha  irox«  a  also  1^,  two  aiaaa 
larger  the  nanuf  actnrara 


X  wm  aLw>  taking  thla  myjea'tuidLty  to  encloae  other  i 
ihldh  I  abould  hafa  aant  joa  long  aas*    XbnlBB  for  tha  artida  alao 
tha  Linooln  had  vhloh  la  rtry  Xm^maWntj^ 

Yezj  tnilj'  jonra. 


XJWtCM  nUf'aotor 

T       A,    «»    —      ■    - 

i«*ji«Harxan 


v^Af^ -^^^^^^^"'^^^^  ^r^-""^-^^^^ 
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4  May  1982 


Dr.  Mark  E.  Neely,  Jr;  Editor;  Director 

Lincoln  Lore 

Louis  A.  Warren  Center  for  Lincoln  Studies 

1300  South  Clintou  Street 

Fort  Wayne,  Indiana  46801 

Dear  Dr.  Neelv: 

The  National  Parks  &  Conservation  Association  (NPCA)  is 
writing  to  inform  you  of  a  critical  situation  regarding  the 
Elyroyd  Lincoln  Collection  managed  by  the  National  Capital 
Region  of  the  National  Park  Service.   Because  of  your  affiliation, 
we  are  seeking  your  cooperation  and  support  in  informing  the 
Congress  of  your  concern  over  the  current  state  of  that 
collection  and  the  need  for  immediate  corrective  action. 

A  major  concern  of  NPCA,  a  private,  non-profit  organization, 
is  the  protection  of  our  national  parks  and  the  cultural  and 
natural  resources  associated  with  those  parks;  its  objective 
is  to  ensure  that  these  resources  are  managed  in  such  a 
manner  that  they  can  be  handed  down,  intact,  to  future 
generations. 

As  you  are  probably  already  aware,  the  6,000-piece 
Lincoln  collection  which  is  under  the  guardianship  of  the 
National  Park  Service,  contains  objects  from  Lincoln's 
campaign  years.  White  House  years,  and  the  conspiracy  trial, 
and  includes  documents,  prints,  campaign  materials,  and  the 
Lincoln  Library  of  rare  books.   This  collection  constitutes 
a  major  resource  in  the  study  of  a  critical  period  in  our 
nation's  history. 

Before  the  Lincoln  collection  was  moved  to  its  current 
location  at  Union  Station,  it  was  housed  at  Ford's  Theatre. 
Ironically,  it  was  moved  because  the  environmental  conditions 
and  storage  facilities  at  the  theatre  were  inadequate  and 
detrimental  to  the  preservation  of  the  collection.   The 
current  conditions  at  Union  Station,  however,  are  much 
worse,  and  are  resulting  in  the  further  deterioration  of  the 
collection. 

According  to  a  professional  librarian's  evaluation  of 
the  collection  completed  in  late  1978,  nearly  1,400  of  the 
approximately  1,750  volumes  making  up  the  Lincoln  Library 
need  emergency  treatment.  To  date,  however,  no  treatment  has 
taken  place,  and  none  is  budgeted.   The  object  collection  is 

National  Parks  &  Conservation  Association,  1701  Eighteenth  Street,  N.W,  Washington,  DC.  20009 
telephone  (202)  265-2717 
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in  a  comparable  plight.   The  majority  of  these  artifacts  are 
valuable  and  essential  to  the  interpretation  of  Lincoln  and 
his  times.   Further,  museum  collections  are  meant  to  be 
studied,  to  help  us  learn  more  about  our  past.   But  scholars 
can  not  study  the  Lincoln  collection  at  Union  Station  because 
the  73-year-old  National  Landmark  was  closed  to  the  public 
indefinitely  in  February,  1981,  after  heavy  rains  and  a 
leaky  roof  created  the  dangerous  situation  of  falling  plaster 
To  prevent  additional  damage  to  the  -collection  from  the 
moisture  and  the  falling  plaster,  the  shelves  and  cabinets 
containing  the  items  were  enclosed  completely  in  black 
plastic.   The  combination  of  poor  climate-control  in  the 
facility  and  the  plastic  coverings  is  compounding  a  very  bad 
situation.   In  the  museum  world,  collections  which  are  not 
this  assessible  for  even  study  are  said  to  be  in  "dead 
storage."   This  term  takes  on  special  emphasis  in  the  case 
of  collections  at  Union  Station. 

A  second  evaluation  of  the  facility  and  the  collections 
was  done  in  December,  1981.   It  reinforces  the  findings  if 
the  earlier  appraisal  with  the  following  observation: 

The  library,  the  records,  the  collection  sit 
in  a  decaying  visitor  center  from  which  all 
staff  has  already  been  banned,  without 
adequate  security.   At  a  time  when  the  Director  is 
calling  for  a  return  to  core  missions,  which 
includes  preservation  of  our  collections,  we  are 
closing  our  eyes  to  the  care  of  one  of  our  major 
holdings. 

The  current  crucial  state  of  the  collections  at  Union 
Station  developed  over  many  years.   The  Elyroyd  Lincoln 
Collection,  like  other  cultural  and  natural  collections 
throughout  the  National  Park  System  have  had  to  compete  in 
priority  for  limited  preservation  and  maintenance  dollars 
with  the  projects  that  have  greater  public  visibility.   The 
fact  that  there  is  no  budget  specifically  allocated  for  care 
of  collections  held  by  the  parks  is  an  indication  of  the  low 
priority  given  to  adequate  preservation  of  these  resources. 

During  the  recent  Congressional  hearings  on  the  State 
of  the  Parks,  Kenneth  Starr,  Director  of  the  Milwaukee 
Public  Museum  and  immediate  past-President  of  the  American 
Association  of  Museums,  testified  on  behalf  of  the  museum 
professionals.   Prior  to  his  testimony,  he  visited  the 
storage  facilities  at  Union  Station,  and  during  the  hearing 
stated  that  "Members  of  the  Committee  need  go  only  as  far  as 
Union  Station  here  in  Washington. .. to  witness  the  extreme 
poverty  of  housing  and  care  that  the  National  Park  Service 
is  able  to  provide  for  irreplacable  historical  and  cultural 
materials,  including  important  Lincoln  memorabilia."   Please 
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be  assured  that  the  National  Park  Service  personnel  directly 
responsible  for  the  collection  are  distressed  by  this  situation, 
but  as  employees,  lack  the  means  to  express  their  concern. 

If,  after  reading  this  letter,  you  believe  as  we  do 
that  immediate  action  is  warranted,  the  attached  sheet 
supplies  names  and  addresses  of  National  Park  Service  officials 
who  have  management  responsibility  for  not  only  the  Elyroyd 
Lincoln  Collection,  but  other  valuable  collections,  including 
furnishings  and  ethnological  objects  now  stored  at  Union 
Station.   Also  listed  are  Congressmen  who  are  considering 
the  198  3  fiscal  year  budget  which  we  believe  should  contain 
funds  expressly  earmarked  for  a  new  collections  storage 
facility  or  funds  to  provide  for  a  move  into  an  existing 
facility.   The  second  enclosure  lists  several  points  you  may 
want  to  include  in  your  letters. 

The  National  Park  Service  and  the  Congress  need  to  know 
how  we  feel  about  this  kind  of  abuse  to  our  cultural  heritage. 
If  we  do  not  bring  this  situation  to  their  attention,  they 
have  no  way  of  knowing  otherwise.   We  urge  you  to  respond  as 
quickly  as  possible  as  the  House  Appropriations  Committee 
will  consider  the  National  Park  Service's  budget  during  May. 
Please  do  not  hesitate  to  telephone  me  at  (202)  328-6,116  if 
you  have  futher  questions  about  status  of  the  Union  Station 
collections  or  about  the  content  of  your  letters.   Finally, 
I  would  very  much  appreciate  receiving  a  copy  of  any  letters 
that  you  send.   The  address  for  NPCA  can  be  found  on  the 
bottom  of  the  first  page. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration  in  this  matter. 

Sincerely, 


Laura  L.  Beaty 
Administrative  Assistant 
Historic  Heritage 


LLB/cam 
enclosures 


Important  points  you  might  convey  in  your  letters: 

1.  The  importance  of  the  collection.   Many  do  not  realize  that 
the  NFS  possesses  such  a  large  and  significant  collection  of 
Lincoln  materials,  nor  do  they  realize  the  conditions  in  which 
they  are  stored.   Both  legislators  and  the  NPS  officials  need  to 
be  aware  that  they  are  held  accountable  for  the  professional  care 
of  these  resources. 

2.  New  facilities  are  essential.   Through  a  recent  law,  the 
Department  of  Transportation  now  has  the  responsibility  to  restore 
Union  Station  and  return  it  to  a  transportation  center.   (Union 
Station  was  formerly  managed  by  the  NPS  as  a  National  Visitor 
Center.)   Therefore,  the  collections  will  have  to  be  moved  eventually 
We  must  urge  the  legislators  and  the  NPS  officials  that  other 
facilities  should  be  found  immediately,  preferably  by  reprogramming 
1982  monies;  as  a  second  option,  the  fiscal  year  1983  budget  now 
being  considered  by  the  Congress  must  contain  funds  necessary  for 

a  move  to  a  larger,  climate-controlled  facility.   Further,  funds 
should  be  made  available  for  on-going  conservation  of  the  object 
and  library  collections.   By  law.  the  fiscal  year  1983  monies 
should  become  available  on  October  1,  1982.  as  they  do  every  year. 

3.  Space  needed.   The  new  facility  should  contain  a  minimum  of 
20,000  square  feet  of  space  to  accomodate  those  objects  and 
artifacts  currently  housed  at  Union  Stateion. 
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Russell  E.  Dickenson,  Director 
National  Park  Service 
Department  of  the  Interior 
Washington,  D.  C.  20240 

Manus  J.  Fish,  Regional  Director 
National  Capital  Region 
1100  Ohio  Drive,  SW 
Washington,  D.  C.  20242 

House  and  Senate  Appropriations  Committees 

Honorable  Sidney  R.  Yates,  Chairman 

House  Appropriations  Committee 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 

Room  2234  RHOB 

Washington,  D.  C.  20515 

Honorable  Joseph  M.  McDade 

House  Appropriations  Committee 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 

Room  23  70  RHOB 

Washington,  D.  C.  20515 

Senator  James  A.  McClure,  Chairman 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
Room  3121  DSOB 
Washington,  D.  C.  20510 

Senator  Robert  C.  Byrd 

Senate  Appropriations  Committee 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcomte. 

Room  133  RSOB 

Washington,  D.  C.  20510 

House  and  Senate  Authorizing  Committees 

Honorable  Morris  K.  Udall,  Chairman 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee 
Room  235  CHOB 
Washington,  D.  C.   20515 

Honorable  Manuel  Lujan 

Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Comte. 

Room  1323  LHOB 

Washington,  D.  C.  20515 

Senator  James  A.  McClure,  Chairman 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  Comte. 
— same  address  as  above — 


(Ranking  Minority  Member) 


(Ranking  Minority  Member) 


(Ranking  Minority  Member) 


Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources  Comte, 

Room  137  RSOB 

Washington,  D.  C.  20510 

^    ryxesf-    ii^pd>rla^f     |V\  '6r\e    sk©rt    rah. 


(Ranking  Minority  Member) 


Collecting  Lincoln: 
The  First  Collector 

By  Daniel  Bassuk,  Ph.D. 

Lincoln  collectors  should  be  able  to  answer 
these  questions: 

•  Who  was  the  first  major  collector  of  Lincoln 
artifacts?"  Have  you  seen  his  collection? 

•  How  many  books  and  pamphlets  did  he  write 
about  Lincoln?  How  many  of  them  do  you 
own? 

•  What  "Lincoln"  houses  did  he  live  in?  Have 
you  visited  them? 

Perhaps  you  can  identify  this  famous  Lincoln 
collector  by  the  acrostic  that  spells  his  birthplace, 
OHIO.  He's  Osbom  Hamilton  Ingham  Oldroyd 
(1842-1930).  He  began  collecting  "Lincolniana" 
even  before  Lincoln  was  elected  president,  and 
lived  in  two  of  the  most  significant  Lincoln 
buildings,  the  only  home  that  Lincoln  ever  owned 
and  the  house  where  Lincoln  died. 

In  1883,  Oldroyd  became  the  tenant  of  Lincoln's 
home  in  Springfield,  Illinois.  He  lived  in  it  for 
ten  years  and  converted  it  into  a  museum  for  his 
Lincoln  treasures.  Even  after  Lincoln's  son 
Robert  donated  this  house  to  the  State  of  Illinois, 
Oldroyd  remained  in  residence  as  curator. 
Finally,  in  1893,  Oldroyd  moved  to  Washington 
and  transferred  his  collection  to  his  new 
residence,  the  Petersen  House,  where  Lincoln  had 
died.  In  both  homes,  Oldroyd  used  his  Lincoln 
collection  as  a  museum  to  help  pay  his  rent  and 
earn  a  living.  (Ralph  G.  Newman,  Preserving 
Lincoln  for  the  Ages:  Collectors,  Collections,  and 
Our  Sixteenth  President,  The  Sixth  McMurtry 
lecture,  Fort  Wayne  Indiana,  1982,  p.  14,  and 
Wayne  C  Temple,  By  Square  and  Compasses: 
The  Building  of  Lincoln 's  Home  and  Its  Saga,  the 
Ashlar  Press,  Bloomington,  Illinois,  1984, 
Chapter  XI,  "The  Oldroyds.") 

If  you  have  been  to  Ford's  Theatre,  where 
President  Lincoln  was  assassinated,  and  visited  its 
Lincoln  museum,  then  you  have  seen  some  of 
Oldroyd's  famous  collection.  His  was  the  only 
Lincoln  collection  ever  purchased  by  the  United 
States  government.  Oldroyd's  collecting  of 
Lincolnian  spanned  a  period  of  70  years.  His 


Osborn  Oldroyd 

life's  labor,  livelihood  and  love  were  all  linked  to 
Lincoln. 

As  fate  would  have  it,  Oldroyd  never  saw 
Abraham  Lincoln.  While  marching  through 
Washington  with  his  Civil  War  regiment,  his 
view  of  the  Sixteenth  President  was  obstructed 
and  he  missed  his  only  opportunity.  This 
misfortune  motivated  him  all  the  more  to  collect 
Lincoln  memorabilia.  His  collection  became  vast 
and  included  Lincoln's  family  Bible,  woolen 
shawl,  some  of  Lincoln's  furniture,  a  rail  split  by 
"The  Rail  Splitter,"  and  even  the  spur  worn  by 
Lincoln's  assassin  on  the  fatal  night  of  April  14, 
1865.  In  addition,  Oldroyd  accumulated  a  score 
of  Lincoln's  handwritten  letters,  some  of 
Lincoln's  own  books,  hundreds  of  biographies  of 
the  Sixteenth  President,  artifacts  from  both  his 
presidential  campaigns,  hundreds  of  funeral 
sermons,  photographs,  portraits,  engravings, 
busts,  badges,  medallions,  medals,  sheet  music 
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and  newspapers,  all  about  Lincoln.  (Tarbell,  Ida, 
The  Early  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  New  York, 
McClure.  1895,  pp.  237-40.) 

No  collection  of  Lincolniana  compared  to 
Oldroyd's.  In  1926,  the  United  States 
government  purchased  the  collection  for  $50,000 
but  not  without  a  counter  offer  from  Henry  Ford. 
Interestingly,  Henry  Riggs  Rathbone,  the  son  of 
Major  Henry  Rathbone,  who  had  been  with 
Lincoln  in  the  box  at  Ford's  Theatre  that  fateful 
night,  sponsored  the  bill  for  purchase  to  Congress. 
The  Oldroyd  collection  was  moved  to  Ford's 
Theatre  two  years  after  Oldroyd's  death,  when 
Congress  appropriated  funds  to  convert  the 
theatre  into  a  museum.  Some  of  his  collection 
has  remained  on  display  since  the  theatre 
reopened  in  1968. 

Olroyd  the  Author 

Seven  books  bear  the  name  of  Oldroyd  but  how 
many  of  them  did  he  actually  write?  Are  all 
seven  about  Lincoln?  Which  of  them  is  the 
scarcest?  A  brief  description  of  Oldroyd's 
writings,  in  chronological  order,  follows: 


includes    speeches,    campaign    songs    and 
anecdotes. 

5.  The  March  to  Victory,  1896,  (Monaghan 
#1205),  207  pages.  This  is  a  duplicate  of 
number  four  except  for  the  addition  of  a  brief 
biography  of  William  McKinley  and  his  1896 
running  mate,  Garrett  Hobert. 

6.  The  Assassination  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  1901, 
(Monaghan  #  1356),  305  pages.  This  is 
Oldroyd's  account  of  Lincoln's  assassination 
with  sketches  of  the  conspirators,  including 
reminiscences  and  interviews  the  author 
conducted  during  their  capture  and 
punishment.  The  final  chapter  is  a  record  of 
Oldroyd's  eighty  mile  trek  in  1901  covering 
Booth's  escape  route,  and  includes  interviews 
with  people  who  abetted  the  assassin,  rare 
photographs,  and  a  map  of  the  assassin's 
route. 

7.  The  Poet's  Lincoln,  1915,  (Monaghan 
#2206),  261  pages.  Published  on  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  Lincoln's  assassination,  this 
anthology  of  poetry  on  the  subject  of  Lincoln 
includes  biographical  sketches  of  each 
contributor,  plus  more  than  ninety  pictures  of 
Lincoln,  and  statues,  paintings  and  memorials 
to  him. 


1.  The  Lincoln  Memorial:  Album-Immortelles, 
1882  (Monaghan  #987),  571  pages. 
Beginning  in  1880,  Oldroyd  solicited  many 
eminent  people  to  contribute  to  a  work  that 
would  uphold  Lincoln's  fame.  To  these 
endorsements,  Oldroyd  added  samples  of 
Lincoln's  own  speeches  and  writings. 

2.  A  Soldier's  Story  of  the  Siege  of 
Vicksburg,\SS5,  illustrated,  200  pages.  This 
is  Oldroyd's  diary  as  a  Union  soldier  during 
the  siege  of  Vicksburg  (May  1-July  4,  1863). 
It  includes  ten  appendices  describing  the 
battle  from  both  Union  and  Confederate 
sides.  This  is  the  only  book  by  Oldroyd  not 
listed  in  Monaghan's  Lincoln  bibliography 
(Monaghan,  Jay,  Lincoln  Bibliography. 
1839-1939,  vols.  1,2.,  Springfield  Illinois 
State  Historical  Library,  1943),  for  its 
subject  is  the  Civil  War,  not  Lincoln. 

3.  Words  of  Lincoln,  1 895  (.Monaghan,  #1172), 
221  pages,  index.  Similar  to  number  one 
above,  this  book  is  shorter  and  combines 
selected  speeches  and  saying  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  with  nineteen  pages  of  tributes. 

4.  Lincoln 's  Campaign,  1 896,  {Monaghan 
#1204),  241  pages.  This  book  traces 
Lincoln's    I860   presidential   campaign   and 


Oldroyd's  Pamphlets 

In  addition  to  his  seven  books,  Oldroyd  published 
seven  pamphlets,  ranging  in  length  from  two  to 
twenty  pages.  Two  pamphlets  describe  the 
historic  houses  in  which  he  lived,  Lincoln's 
Springfield  home  and  the  Petersen  House. 
Another  pamphlet  is  a  reprint  of  Lincoln's 
temperance  speech  of  1842.  An  interview  with 
Oldroyd  in  1908  resulted  in  a  pamphlet  entitled 
"Forty-eight  Years  with  Lincoln,"  which  relates 
how  Oldroyd  acquired  certain  relics  of  Lincoln 
and  booth.  Oldroyd  compiled  his  largest 
pamphlet  to  commemorate  the  centenary  of 
Abraham  Lincoln's  birth,  1809-1909.  This 
"program  of  exercises"  includes  patriotic  songs, 
poems,  speeches,  sketches  of  Lincoln  and  the 
Gettysburg  Address. 

In  the  final  year  of  his  life,  Oldroyd  penned  a 
spiritual  pamphlet  entitled  "The  Mystic  Number 
Seven  in  the  Life  of  Abraham  7  Lincoln  7." 
Therein,  he  attempted  to  reveal  how  words  with 
seven  letters  (Abraham,  Lincoln,  Indiana,  slavery, 
Hemdon,  lawyers,  circuit,  Rutledgfsic],  Stephen 
Douglas,  Illinois  [sic],  Johnson,  country),  played 
a  special  role  in  Lincoln's  destiny. 


A  Rare  Work  by  Oldroyd  Himself 

In  summary,  of  the  seven  books  that  Oldroyd 
published,  he  only  wrote  three:  his  Civil  War 
diary  at  Vicksburg,  Lincoln's  Campaign  and  The 
Assassination  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  The  other 
books  were  compiled  from  the  writings  of  others. 
As  the  scholar  Louis  Warren  said  in  Lincoln  Lore, 
"Oldroyd  was  primarily  a  collector  and  as  might 
be  expected,  most  of  his  publications  were 
compilations."  {Lincoln  Lore,  N.  868,  "Oldroyd's 
Publications,  "  November  26,  1946).  Oldroyd's 
pamphlets  offer  little  of  significance  of  Lincoln, 
and  it  seems  to  this  author,  that  the  number  seven 
is  more  applicable  to  the  writings  of  Oldroyd  than 
to  his  hero. 

Collecting  Oldroyd 

Today,  collecting  Oldroyd  has  become 
fashionable.  In  Collecting  Lincoln  by  Stuart 
Schneider,  three  of  Oldroyd's  books  and  one  of 
his  pamphlets  are  pictured,  as  well  as  the 
biography    of   Oldroyd    by    William    Benham. 


(Schneider,  Stuart,  Collecting  Lincoln,  Atglen. 
PA,  Schiffler  Publishing ,  1997.)  Also  shown  are 
three  post  cards  of  the  house  in  which  Lincohi 
died  and  a  ticket  of  admission  to  Oldroyd's 
museum  in  this  house.  (Ibid,  pp.  120-21,  123, 
130,  192,  218,  259.  272,  2^3-4.)  Oldroyd  printed 
five  different  post  cards,  and  their  value  increases 
tenfold  when  they  bear  his  signature.  (Lowe, 
James,  Lincoln  Postcard  Catalog,  Folsom,  PA, 
1973,  p.  84) 

In  the  annual  catalogues  of  Chuck  Hand,  an 
Illinois  Lincoln  book  dealer,  Oldroyd's  The 
Assassination  of  Abraham  Lincoln  is  priced  as 
high  as  $350;  Lincoln's  Campaign  sells  for  $75; 
The  Poet's  Lincoln,  for  up  to  $45;  and  Oldroyd's 
Words  of  Lincoln  ranges  from  $23  to  $150. 
Oldroyd's  pamphlets  sell  from  $12  to  $25. 
(Hand,  Chuck.  Lincoln  Catalog  #1-9,  Paris,  IL. 
1991-1999).  The  higher  prices  are  based  upon 
inscriptions  by  Oldroyd  or  limited  editions. 

The  foremost  Lincoln  book  collector,  Judge  Frank 
Williams  of  Rhode  Island,  owns  all  of  Oldroyd's 
books  with  the  exception  of  the  scarce  A  Soldier's 
Story  of  the  Siege  of  Vicksburg.  (The  author 
visited  the  collection  of  Judge  Williams  in  July 
1997.  The  copy  of  Oldroyd's  Civil  War  Diary 
Bassuk  consulted  is  at  Monmouth  College 
Library,  West  Long  Branch,  NJ).  The  Abraham 
Lincoln  Book  Shop  in  Chicago  estimates  its  value 
at  upwards  of  $300. 

For  the  former  president  of  the  Lincoln  Group  of 
New  York,  Richard  Sloan,  it  can  fairly  be  said 
that  Oldroyd  is  "living  history."  Sloan's  interest 
is  in  Lincoln's  assassination,  and  he  has  collected 
a  large  amount  of  Oldroydiana,  including  various 
editions  of  his  books,  many  signed  pamphlets, 
some  post  cards  printed  by  Oldroyd,  photos, 
newspapers  and  articles.  Sloan  has  written  a 
dramatic  dialogue  called  "The  Witness  and  the 
Collector,"  based  on  the  words  and 
correspondence  Osbom  Oldroyd  had  with  Louis 
Weichmann,  key  witness  at  the  Lincoln 
assassination  trial.  It  recreates  the  meeting  that 
took  place  between  them  in  1901,  using  replicas 
of  Oldroyd's  collection  as  props.  Sloan  has 
presented  this  drama  before  various  historical 
groups,  helping  to  keep  Oldroyd  "alive."  (Based 
upon  correspondence  of  the  author  with  Richard 
Sloan,  1997-1999). 

It  can  be  truly  said  that  while  the  Lincoln  museum 
at  Ford's  Theatre  honors  our  Sixteenth  President, 
it  also  pays  tribute  to  the  first  Lincoln  collector. 
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The  First  Abraham  Lincoln  Presidential  Museum 

How  a  deadbeat  huckster  saved  history 

BY  TARA  MCCLELLAN  MCANDREW 

When  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Presidential  Museum  opened,  it  was  heralded  as  the 
first  of  its  kind.  However,  there  was  an  unofficial  version  housed  in  the  Lincoln  Home 
from  1884  to  1893.  It  was  run  by  Civil  War  veteran  Osbom  Oldroyd,  a  man  who  was 
as  quirky  as  the  museum  he  created. 

When  Oldroyd  began  collecting  items  related  to  Lincoln  in  1860  ("books,  sermons, 
eulogies,  poems,  songs,  portraits,  badges,  autograph  letters,  pins,  medals, 
envelopes,  statuettes,"  anything  related  to  the  man,  Oldroyd  wrote),  he  was  among 
the  first  Americans  to  do  so,  and  we  have  him  to  thank  for  their  preservation. 
However,  Oldroyd  was  as  much  historical  huckster  as  hero.  He  had  a  P.T.  Bamum 
approach  that  probably  did  as  much  damage  as  good. 

Perhaps  he  couldn't  help  it;  eccentricity  ran  in  his  genes.  His  parents,  William  and 
Mary  Oldroyd,  loved  their  home  state  of  Ohio  so  much  they  named  their  son 
"Osbom  Hamiline  Ingham  Oldroyd"  so  his  initials  would  spell  its  name,  according  to 
Dr.  Wayne  Temple's  By  Square  &  Compass:  Saga  of  the  Lincoln  Home,  (2002, 
Mayhaven  Publishing). 

Oldroyd  found  his  calling  in  1880,  a  few  months  after  his  amval  in  Springfield,  while 
attending  services  at  Lincoln's  Tomb  on  the  15th  anniversary  of  the  president's 
death.  "As  I  gazed  on  the... resting-place  of  him  whom  I  had  learned  to  love  in  my 
boyhood's  years,  I  fell  to  wondering  whether  it  might  not  be  possible  for  me  to 
contribute  my  mite  [sic]  toward  adding  luster  to  the  fame  of  this  great  product  of 
American  institutions.'  wrote  Oldroyd  in  his  book.  The  Lincoln  Memorial:  Album- 
Immortelles,  published  two  years  later  (by  G.  W.  Carieton  and  Publishers).  He  had  a  plan:  he  would  build  a  Memorial  Hall  in  Springfield  to  display  his  growing  collection  of  Lincoln 
memorabilia. 

Oldroyd  assembled  his  500-plus-page  book  to  raise  money  for  the  Memorial  Hall.  The  book  contained  snippets  of  Lincoln  speeches  and  writings,  as  well  as  reminiscences  of  the 
president  which  Oldroyd  sought  from  Lincoln's  friends  and  contemporaries.  Book  sales  were  fairiy  good,  but  Memorial  Hall  was  never  constructed. 

In  the  meantime,  he  ran  a  succession  of  failed  businesses  and  moved  his  family  closer  and  closer  to  the  Lincoln  Home  at  Eighth  and  Jackson  streets.  First  they  lived  at  1 1 01  South 
Seventh,  then  500  South  Eighth  Street  (immediately  south  of  the  home)  and  then,  in  1883,  when  the  Lincoln  Home  became  available  to  rent,  Oldroyd  moved  his  family  in  before  the  last 
occupants  had  completely  moved  out. 

At  that  time,  Lincoln's  oldest  and  only  surviving  son,  Robert,  owned  the  home.  He  charged  Oldroyd  $25  monthly  rent. 

Oldroyd  arranged  his  nearly  2.000  Lincoln  items  on  the  home's  first  floor  (his  family 
lived  on  the  second)  and  on  April  14.  1884  —  the  19th  anniversary  of  Lincoln's 
assassination,  he  opened  his  museum.  Admission  was  25  cents,  according  to  a 
1992  Lincoln  Home  report.  (Later  in  his  life  Oldroyd  denied  ever  charging 
admission,  says  Temple's  book.) 

"The  reception  at  the  Lincoln  residence  last  night  was  a  brilliant  affair."  said  the  next 
day's  Illinois  State  Journal.  "Mr.  Oldroyd  has  been  at  work  for  years  on  this 
matchless  collection,  and  it  is  believed  its  equal  does  not  exist  in  the  United 
Slates...  At  last  his  labors  have  been  crowned  with  success,  and  the  hundreds  of 
people  who  thronged  the  rooms  last  night  are  loud  in  their  praise." 

Not  everybody  liked  Oldroyd's  "traps."  as  Robert  Lincoln  later  called  them.  Years 
later  (in  the  July  1888  issue  of  the  nationally  popular  Harper's  magazine),  Charies 
Dudley  \Namer  wrote  about  his  impressions  of  Springfield  and  the  Lincoln  Home. 
He  bemoaned  not  finding  Lincoln's  "sense  of  personality"  here.  "Nor  is  the  Lincoln 
residence  much  more  satisfactory  in  this  respect...  Although  the  parior  is  made  a 
show-room  and  full  of  memorials,  there  is  no  atmosphere  of  the  man  about  it." 

Meanwhile.  Oldroyd.  ever  the  promoter  (Temple  says  Oldroyd  called  himself 
"Captain"  after  the  Civil  War  despite  not  achieving  that  rank),  found  creative  ways  to 
publicize  his  museum  while  filling  the  public's  desire  for  Lincoln  artifacts  He  sold 
photographs  of  his  collection  tor  25  cents  and  a  box  of  "Lincoln  relics"  for  75  cents. 
The  box  contained  bits  of  the  Lincoln  Home  and  grounds:  pieces  of  brick,  shingle. 

ceiling  plaster,  elm  tree,  apple  tree.  lath,  joist,  and  floor,  according  to  James  Hickey's  article.  "Own  the  House  Till  it  Ruins  Me"  (The  Collected  VWitings  of  James  T  Hickey.  Illinois  Stale 

Historical  Society.  1990).  Oldroyd  claims  he  saved  the  items  during  house  repairs 

Two  years  after  Oldroyd  moved  into  the  home  of  the  man  he  adored,  he  began  stiffing  the  man's  son  Oldroyd  stopping  paying  rent  in  1885.  according  to  Temple's  book  Robert  Lincoln, 
reluctant  to  attract  public  attention  to  the  matter,  didn't  pursue  legal  proceedings  against  the  "deadbeat."  as  he  called  Oldroyd  in  a  letter,  even  two  years  and  no  rental  payments  later 

Not  only  did  Robert  feel  he  was  being  used,  but  "he  was  not  happy  with  the  way  Oldroyd  had  turned  the  home  into  a  sort  of  carnival  sideshow,  selling  pieces  of  it  and  putting  other 
things  into  it  that  had  not  been  the  Lincolns'."  says  James  Cornelius.  Lincoln  curator  at  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Presidential  Library  and  Museum 

V\Aiile  Oldroyd  wasn't  paying  rent,  he  was  working  on  a  way  to  live  in  the  home 
rent-free  Hickey's  article  explains  how  Oldroyd  "quietly"  lobbied  Illinois  legislators  to 
acquire  the  Lincoln  Home  for  the  slate  and  let  Oldroyd  and  his  museum  remain  in  it. 
The  legislature's  first  two  attempts  to  ask  Robert  Lincoln  for  the  house  were 
unsuccessful.  Robert  said  he  wasn't  ready  to  part  with  the  home  yet. 
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The  legislature  succeeded  on  its  third  try.  In  1887  Robert  deeded  the  Lincoln  Home 
to  the  state  on  the  conditions  it  "be  kept  in  good  repair  and  free  of  access  to  the 
public'  according  to  Mickey's  article  (Some  historians  speculate  this  was  Roberts 
indictment  of  Oldroyd's  management  of  the  house.) 

Oldroyd  got  his  wish.  He  was  appointed  custodian  of  the  house  for  a  yearly  salary  of 
$1 ,000,  he  didn't  have  to  pay  rent  and  he  was  allowed  to  keep  his  museum,  even 
though  he  couldn't  charge  admission  anymore  Pertiaps  to  make  up  for  that  loss  of 
income.  Oldroyd  had  several  in-laws  move  in  and  charged  them  rent,  according  to 
Temple. 

There  is  no  evidence  Oldroyd  ever  paid  Robert  the  two  years  of  rent  he  owed 
For  the  next  five  years  "Captain"  Oldroyd  kept  the  Lincoln  Home  and  built  his 
Lincoln  collection.  But  in  1893.  the  political  powers  shifted  and  Oldroyd  was 
unceremoniously  ousted.  A  Democrat  became  governor  and  put  one  of  his  own  into 
Oldroyd's  former  position. 

The  Illinois  State  Journal  criticized  the  move.  "The  removal  of  Captain  0.  H. 
Oldroyd...  means  that  the  Lincoln  Home  will  be  stripped  of  the  features  of  most  interest  to  visitors,  which  are  the  personal  property  of  Captain  Oldroyd.  and  ...the  new  custodian... wnll 
have  nothing  to  show  to  those  who  visit  the  Home."  said  its  April  13.  1893  issue. 

Oldroyd  found  a  new  home  for  his  "museum."  He  took  his  collection  to  Washington.  DC.  and  set  it  up  in  the  Petersen  House,  the  home  where  Lincoln  died  across  from  Ford's  Theater. 
Like  before,  he  set  up  his  museum  on  the  first  floor  and  lived  on  the  second.  This  time  he  actually  paid  rent,  according  to  Temple's  book. 

The  problem  is.  the  new  museum  featured  pilfered  artifacts.  "He  pretty  much  cleaned  house"  when  he  moved  out  of  the  Lincoln  Home,  says  Susan  Haake.  curator  of  the  home.  "He 
stole  property." 

She  says  he  took  at  least  25  items  from  the  home  that  were  the  state's,  including  "important  pieces"  such  as  the  heavy  cast-iron  stove  Mary  loved  and  the  cradle  the  three  youngest 
Lincoln  boys  had  used. 

"By  the  time  Oldroyd  had  been  removed  as  custodian,  the  home  had  suffered  irreversibly  significant  damage,  with  irreplaceable  historic  fabric  removed  and  discarded  without  either  a 
trace  or  documentary  record  of  its  appearance"  said  the  1992  Lincoln  Home  report.  "After  Oldroyd.  the  Lincoln  Home  would  truly  never  be  the  same  home  known  by  the  family  for  their 
17  years  in  Springfield,"  it  summarized. 

Three  years  after  Oldroyd  set  up  his  museum  in  the  Petersen  House,  the  federal 
govemment  bought  the  home  and  Oldroyd  stayed  there,  with  his  collection,  for  free. 
Thirty  years  later  Congress  bought  his  Lincoln  collection,  which  was  later  put  on 
display  at  Ford's  Theater. 

Justice  was  done  decades  later.  Between  the  1950s  and  late  1980s,  the  Lincoln 
Home  got  25  items  back  from  Ford's  Theater  that  Oldroyd  had  "taken."  says  Haake. 
"For  the  most  part,  (the  items)  are  in  wonderful  shape. 

"Oldroyd  felt  he  was  doing  a  public  service."  she  says.  "In  reality  he  was,  because 
this  stuff  wasn't  really  valued  (during  his  time).  The  fact  that  Oldroyd  was  saving  all 
these  Lincoln  items  probably  did  save  a  lot  of  them  from  being  used  until  they  were 
worn  out." 

"I  think  Oldroyd  reflected  the  larger  attitudes  of  the  time  period,"  says  Tim 
Townsend.  historian  at  the  Lincoln  Home  National  Historic  Site.  "This  was  before  the 
concept  of  historic  preservation  or  the  idea  of  the  proper  way  to  restore  and  interpret 
an  historic  house  museum  The  idea  of  curiosities  or  relics  on  display  was 
everywhere." 

"In  truth,  O.  H.  Oldroyd  had  made  a  most  significant  contribution  to  the  history  of 
Lincoln."  writes  Temple.  "Even  though  (his  book  on  Lincoln)  contains  flowery 
platitudes,  a  few  of  Lincoln's  close  friends  wrote  wonderful  reminiscences  for  (it).  No 
serious  Lincoln  scholar  today  can  afford  to  ignore  this  wori< " 

The  benefits  of  Oldroyd's  worH  are  still  showing  up.  In  2006  the  Abraham  Lincoln  Presidential  Library  and  Museum  purchased  a  "unique"  1858  ambrotype  (a  type  of  photograph)  of 
Lincoln,  which  appears  to  have  been  owned  by  Oldroyd.  "It  is  the  first  example  of  a  'Photoshopping'  job  done  on  Lincoln  that  we  know  of."  says  Cornelius  The  ambrotype  was  of  an 
1854  daguerreotype  (another  type  of  photo)  of  Lincoln  that  had  been  altered.  The  daguerreotype  was  lost  in  the  great  Chicago  Fire,  which  makes  the  ambrotype  even  more  important. 

"Thanks  to  Oldroyd  for  preserving  it."  says  Cornelius. 

Tara  McClellan  McAndrew  writes 

the  history  column  for  Illinois  Times 
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